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PIUS XII AND THE RELIGIOUS STATE 


HE subject of this article is a very important address 

which was delivered by our present Holy Father on 8 De- 
cember, 1950. The occasion was a great international Congress 
held in Rome by members of religious Orders, Congregations 
and Secular Institutes who at the end of their deliberations 
were received in audience by the Pope. His Holiness took advan- 
tage of this opportunity to speak to them at considerable length 
and to deal with a number of points which are of great interest 
and importance not only to religious but also to the Secular 
Clergy. Part of this address was published in THE CLERGY 
Review for January of the present year.? 

To understand the import of the Pope’s address one must 
realize that behind it was a background of discussions and dis- 
putes which have gone on for some time. Some of these bear 
upon the relations between the secular and the regular clergy. 
We in England know how zealous Cardinal Manning was in 
maintaining the dignity of the secular clergy and in insisting 
upon the special obligation of sanctity which rests upon them. 
He chafed at the thought that the title status perfectionis should 
be granted to the position of all religious, even if they were not 
clerics, still less priests, and even if their vows were only tem- 
porary, whilst it was denied to that of the secular clergy, men 
bound for life to the service of the Church in a particular 
diocese, under obedience to their bishop, with the equivalent 
of a vow of perpetual chastity and required by their character 

| and their functions to strive for a high degree of holiness. And 
he recalled the teaching of St Thomas—himself a religious— 
that the priesthood as such requires a higher degree of sanctity 
than does the religious state as such, i.e. without the priesthood. 
. | He maintained that the secular priesthood could rightly claim 
the title of status perfectionis. 
| 
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Cardinal Mercier took a somewhat different line. Admitting 


1 Pp. 52-4. 
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that secular priests are not, in the canonical sense of the word, 
in the status perfectionis, he insisted that this in no way lessened 
their obligation of striving to be perfect, and he lamented that 
the term “‘secular”’ tended to obscure this obligation of holiness. 
He urged that the vows of poverty, chastity and obedience are 
not the only means of perfection and not necessarily the best. 
The diocesan clergy, as he preferred to call them, have an obli- 
gation of holiness arising out of their apostolate and he stressed 
the bonds which united them to their bishop, bonds which 
made them a diocesan family. This title, Diocesan Clergy, and 
the idea behind it have become popular in recent years and 
writers have worked out a theory of Diocesan Spirituality, 
based upon the special features of the apostolate of the secular 
clergy. This has, perhaps, led to a dangerous tendency to claim 
a certain priority for the secular clergy over the religious in the 
constitution of the Church and even to suggest that there is 
some sort of difference between the priesthood of a secular 
priest and that of a religious. 

The Pope deals with these matters in the first two sections of 
his address, i.e. the sections printed already in THE CLERGY 


Review. We shall expound his teaching at once, leaving for 
later explanation the remaining three sections of the Allocution, 
as this is divided in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis for 10 January 1951. 
In the first place we shall set out as clearly as possible what the 
Pope said and then we shall make scme observations thereon. 
There are no titles given to the various sections in the Acta, but 
we can conveniently call the first section: 


I. The Place of Religious in the Constitution of the Church 

Christ Himself, the Pope reminds us, decreed that in the 
Church there should be on the one hand the Apostles and their 
successors (the bishops) together with their assistants (ipsorum 
munerum auxiliares), and on the other hand the ordinary faithful ; 
in other words, Clergy and Laity. Between these two classes 
there comes, by ecclesiastical and not by directly divine origin, 
the religious state (ecclesastica origine defluens). 

How is this religious state different from the other two? It 
is different on account of the special means which it takes for 
reaching holiness of life. Sanctity of life is, indeed, the end at 
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which ail must aim, but religious choose a special way and make 
use of means of a higher order (itinere omnino suo et praesidits 
celstoris naturae). ‘These means (as will be stressed by the Holy 
Father in the second section of his address) are the vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience formally accepted by the 
Church. This is the characteristic feature of all religious Orders 
and it can be found without the clerical state, as in the case of 
lay brothers. The religious state as such does not include the 
clerical state; but it does not exclude it and a religious may 
become a cleric also, just as a cleric may become a religious. 
From this fact the Pope proceeds to draw an important conclu- 
sion : viz. it is an error to suppose that the secular clerical state 
has a more fundamental position in the constitution of the 
Church as founded by Christ than has the religious clerical 
state, as though this latter flowed from the former and occupied 
a secondary and auxiliary position. From the point of view of 
divine institution the two states are equal. True, there are 
differences between the two—differences of function in the great 
work of procuring the salvation of souls which it is for the Church 
to determine according to the varying needs of time and place. 

So far there has been no reference to the religious priest as 
such; it has been a matter of the religious cleric who is asserted 
to be on the same level, precisely as a cleric, with the secular 
cleric. But clearly what is said of clerics must be held also of 
priests. And here the Pope refers to the faci that a religious who 
in any way has charge of souls acts in dependence on the bishop. 
Like a secular priest he must act as a help to the bishop, subject 
to him. Perhaps in this remark of His Holiness we can find a 
warning that the special relation of the secular clergy with the 
head of their diocese must not be exaggerated. In many parts 
of the world, we are reminded, religious are working side by 
side with their brethren of the secular clergy, nay, in some 
missionary countries the whole of the clergy, the bishop included, 
are religious. And this must not be looked upon as something 
abnormal and as an arrangement which must be done away 
with as soon as circumstances allow. Religious, therefore, have 
a perfectly legitimate place in the work of a diocese. 


1 In the Nouvelle Revue Théologique for June 1951 Fr R. Carpentier, S.J., tells us 
that 8000 parishes are in the hands of religious, apart from places committed to 
them in the foreign missions. 
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This teaching of the Pope has done much to put in a clearer 
light the position of religious in the constitution of the Church. 
It will also be a warning to writers and speakers concerning the 
way in which they refer to the differences which exist between 
the position of the secular and religious clergy. That there are 
differences is obvious, apart from the fundamental one of 
religious vows; but the differences are of function and do not 
affect our common priesthood or clerical state as such. There is 
no reason why a secular priest should not dwell with pride on 
the special functions which belong to him and try to fashion his 
spiritual life upon them. Rather the contrary. To know that to 
a great extent he is at the disposal of his bishop; that he must 
be ready to work in pleasant or unpleasant surroundings ; that 
he will be at the beck and call of all sorts of people; that long 
hours of his life will be spent in the confessional and in the 
homes of the sick; that he may be required at any hour of the 
night to answer a sudden summons to the bedside of the dying ; 
that week by week he must be ready to preach and instruct, per- 
haps several times on a Sunday; that the poor will ever be a call 
upon him; that he must be able to form a rule of life for himself 
and stand upon his feet wherever he may be; that he must 
find time for spiritual reading and study and prayer and the 
devout recitation of his Breviary: these and many other things 
require special qualities of mind and heart and soul, qualities 
which must be developed during the long years of training and 
which together may well be said to make a “diocesan spiri- 
tuality”. It has, indeed, been urged that the principles of the 
spiritual life are the same for all and that there is no place for a 
so-called diocesan spirituality. True it is that the principles are 
the same, but their applications are manifold, as the differences 


between the various religious Orders clearly show. The Bene- | 


dictines, the Dominicans, the Franciscans, the Carmelites (to 


limit oneself to the older Orders), have what we may call their | 
own “‘spirituality’’ although they are all based on the three | 
vows ; can it be wrong for the secular clergy to aim at theirs also? 


Il. The State of Perfection and the Secular Clergy 
Now we come to the consideration of the second section of | 
the Pope’s address. It deals with a question which has been | 
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mentioned already, viz. are the secular clergy in what is tech- 
nically a status perfectionis? We have seen that an eminent prelate 
like Cardinal Manning held that they are. For this opinion 
there was good theological support, as may be seen from the 
quotations brought together by Canon Mahoney in his book 
The Secular Priesthood (Note C). The Canon himself preferred 
not to claim this title for reasons which he gave, but obviously 
he had much sympathy for the views of Cardinal Manning. To 
a great extent the question is one of words—of words used in a 
technical sense or in a popular sense. The ordinary man who 
heard that a person was in a state of perfection would under- 
stand that that person was spiritually perfect and that another 
who was not in a state of perfection was clearly on a lower 
grade of spiritual worth. And he would probably have difficulty 
in following us if we said that a man in the state of perfection 
may be a great sinner, whilst one who was indeed a saint was 
not in the state of perfection. He would not realize that here the 
word “‘state”’ does not refer to the spiritual condition of a man’s 
soul but to the external mode of life which, worthily or un- 
worthily, he has adopted. It is for the Church to determine 
what external mode of life constitutes a “‘state” in the canonical 
sense of the word—certainly when we speak of a state of perfec- 
tion. By common consent the religious state is a state of perfec- 
tion and it has been defined by the Church as “‘the firmly 
established manner of living in community, by which the 
faithful undertake to observe, not only the ordinary precepts, 
but also the evangelical counsels by means of the vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience’’.! As Canon Mahoney says 
(op. cit. p. 173): “It is a canonical state because it exhibits a 
certain stability of life, together with the obligation of observing 
certain well-defined means calculated to assist souls in their 
union with God by charity”; and it is a state of perfection 
because the means chosen are those which are represented in the 
Scriptures and by Tradition as most efficacious in striving for 
perfection. 

Here it may be remarked that use is often made of the term 
status perfectionis acquirendae. ‘The addition of the word acquirendae 
is intended to bring out the fact that we are here dealing not 
1 Can. 487. 
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with a perfection which has already been attained but with a 
perfection which the state helps one to obtain.1 

There can now be no doubt that the state of the secular 
clergy is not recognized by the Church as a status perfectionis. 
The Pope begins this second section of his Allocution, which is 
quite short, by saying that he wishes to speak about the way in 
which the cleric and the religious must tend to perfection of life, 
and he goes on at once to make the point that it is wrong to 
maintain that the clerical state as such, and as it was instituted 
by Christ, requires the observance of the evangelical counsels, 
and that therefore it can be called a status evangelicae perfectionis 
(acquirendae). There is no divine law which compels a cleric to 
observe the evangelical counsels of poverty, chastity and obe- 
dience, especially not in the way in which the obligation arises 
from public vows made in religious profession. A secular cleric 
can, of course, bind himself of his own free will by private vows. 
The fact that priests of the Latin rite are bound to observe 
celibacy does not do away with or lessen the distinction between 
the clerical and the religious state. Moreover, a cleric who is 
also a religious professes the state of evangelical perfection not 
as a Cleric but as a religious. There has, indeed, been a recent 
departure from the principle that the public vows of the 
religious state are necessary for the status perfectionis, for accor- 
ding to the Constitution Provida Mater issued as late as 1947 
Secular Institutes, if properly established, can be said to be in 
the canonical state of perfection even though they do not take 
public vows.” As the Pope here says in his Allocution, the mem- 
bers of these Institutes are in some way bound to observe the 
evangelical counsels: evangelicis consilits observandis aliquo modo 
stringuntur. ‘The Secular Institute has the counsels as a principle 
of its life—veluti vitae rationem, cui inhaereat. If secular priests form 
themselves into Secular Institutes they acquire the status perfec- 
tionis, but as members of such Institutes, not as clerics. 

Doubtless it would be an encouragement and inspiration to 
many secular priests if they could look upon themselves as being 
in a canonical state of perfection; but they can always dwell 
upon the fact that their priesthood both lays upon them a grave 


1 Cf. can. 593. 
2 See Tue Ciercy Review, 1947, XXVIII, pp. 153-60, 196-207. 
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responsibility of striving after perfection and gives them won- 
derful means of succeeding. They have not, indeed, those 
praesidia celstoris naturae to which the Holy Father referred when 
speaking of the vows of religious, but the means at their dis- 
posal are very rich and very numerous. It would have been out 
of place for the Pope, addressing a gathering of religious, to 
dwell upon the way in which a secular priest must, and can, aim 
at perfection. Nor was there pressing need for him to do so, 
since, following in the footsteps of B. Pius X and Pius XI, he 
had recently spoken about this in the Apostolic Exhortation 
Menti Nostrae. There he extols the sublimity of the priesthood 
and reminds us that “from the very nature of the high office 
they have received from God, priests are bound to pursue holi- 
ness at all times, everywhere and with all their strength’’, more 
especially now when the increased needs of Christian society 
require of them the pattern of internal perfection. Further, he 
sets out the virtues which must adorn the life of a priest; a 
charity which is ‘‘ardent, zealous and active’’; humility and 
obedience; celibacy and chastity; poverty and sacrifice of self; 
a putting on of Christ. 


So much for the two sections of the Allocution which have 
special reference to the secular clergy. The remaining sections 
deal with a number of questions affecting the life and spirit of 
the religious Orders; here they can be treated somewhat 
briefly. The first question on which the Pope speaks is: 


III. Reasons for entering the Religious State | 

The Holy Father is concerned not so much with the positive 
reasons which ought to lead a man or a woman to embrace the 
religious life as with a false reason which, it is sometimes said, 
does actually influence many. This is a desire to escape from 
the trials, difficulties and dangers of the world and to seek peace 
and refuge in the haven of Religion. Perhaps the Pope had in 
mind a fear which many have felt that the ranks of the pastoral 
clergy may suffer too much from the appeal which the religious 
life has for some. As is well known, the problem of the recruit- 
ment of the clergy is a very pressing one in some parts of the 
world where priests are far too few to meet the needs of the 
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people: in France, for example. Under such circumstances it 
may well be that to enter an Order may sometimes be repre- 
sented as a running away from difficult tasks, a weakness of 
character, a timidity, a socordia (to borrow a term from the 
Allocution). The Pope, however, dwells upon the courage which 
is required in the aspirant for the religious life and reminds us 
of the heroism which has so often been shown by religious. And 
(he asks) is there any shunning of contact with man in the lives 
of religious of both sexes who devote themselves to the care of 
the sick, the education of the young and work in schools? Are 
they not, no less than the secular clergy, in the front line of the 
battle for the cause of the Church? Want of courage (the Pope 
goes on to say with considerable emphasis), far from being a 
reason why people enter Religion, is often the very thing which 
keeps them back. Young people, especially young girls, fre- 
quently have not the courage to make that surrender of their 
liberty which the religious life requires in virtue of the vow of 
obedience. It is even suggested by some that in Religion liberty 
ought to be restricted only as far as is necessary and restrictions 
removed as far as possible. This, the Pope insists, is contrary to 
the whole idea of the vow of obedience, and those who are 
thinking of entering Religion must be taught the necessity of a 
surrender of liberty as required by the vow. No one must be 
induced against his will to make this oblation; but no one who 
desires it must be discouraged from it. 

Here the secular clergy have a valuable indication of a line 
to be followed when called upon to advise young people who 
express a desire to become nuns. Perhaps one of the great diffi- 
culties which such girls have to overcome is the surrender of 
liberty on which the Holy Father insists so much. 


IV. External Work and the Interior Life 

In the fourth section the Holy Father deals with a matter 
which is of great importance for all those, whether religious or 
secular priests, who are engaged in active work, namely the 
danger of allowing activity to quench to a great extent the 
interior life of the soul. It is an age, he says, of Existentialism : of 
concentration on the present—on the thing which is at the 
moment—and the ignoring of metaphysical and religious prin- 
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ciples. Ecclesiastics, even religious, he regrets to say, are infected 
by this way of thinking, and he dwells upon the necessity of 
combining external activity with an earnest endeavour to develop 
one’s spiritual life. He quotes the example of two great stars in 
the firmament of the religious life in whom this combination 
was found in a striking degree—St Francis Xavier and St 
Teresa of Jesus. These two elements ought to increase together, 
so that to the growth of external activity there should corres- 
pond an intensification in faith, prayer, complete self-dedication 
to God, purity of conscience, faith, obedience, patience under 
trial, charity towards God and our neighbour. His Holiness 
appeals to his hearers to bring forth fruits of that state of perfec- 
tion which they have embraced and alludes to the part played 
by the contemplative Orders in the life of the Church and then 
passes on to make some significant remarks about religious who 
are engaged on works of charity. It is sometimes said, he 
remarks, that charity towards our neighbour is gradually losing 
its religious character and becoming secularized. But beneficence 
which is not rooted in faith is not charity at all and cannot 
claim the name of Catholic. Charity has a dignity, an inspira- 
tion, a strength which are lacking in simple philanthropy, how- 
ever great be the resources which this can command. Hence 
Catholic religious nursing sisters possess something which is 
different from, and greater than, anything that can be found in 
those who devote themselves to nursing either out of a spirit of 
humanity or as a profession. Religious who, for the love of God, 
are prepared to give their lives for the sick whom they tend may 
lack some of the technical resources possessed by others, but there 
is an “‘atmosphere”’ about them which technical means cannot 
produce. Nevertheless even in these matters they must strive to 
keep abreast of non-religious nurses and even to surpass them. 


V. Adapting oneself to Modern Conditions 

Finally, the Holy Father speaks about the problem of adap- 
ting methods to the needs of the time. The study of this problem 
had been one of the purposes of the Congress which had just 
ended and it was to be expected that the Pope would have 
something to say about it. He recognized that the demand for 
adaptation was one which appeals to many generous minds, 
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especially to the younger, and he showed that he was not un- 
sympathetic towards it. The lawgivers of religious institutes 
had striven to meet the needs of their own day; we must follow 
their example. We must study the modes of thought and the 
ways of acting of our contemporaries and if we find good in 
them we must be ready to make use of it. That is the only way 
in which we can influence those amongst whom we live. But 
there are principles which belong to the patrimony of the 
Church and never change. There is the Faith, which must be 
preserved inviolate; there is the state of perfection which 
religious must cherish so that they themselves may become holy 
and lead others to holiness; there is the great principle of sur- 
rendering oneself for love of Christ, which must be looked upon 
as the one way to perfection. These things never change. 

Much adaptation to the needs of the times has already been 
made. In continuing this process of adaptation it is of great 
importance, the Holy Father adds, that we should strive to dis- 
cover what are the spiritual resources possessed by our contem- 
poraries, the hidden desires which influence them and their true 
mental outlook (quinam iisdem sincerus sit animi vultus). Notwith- 
standing their faults and errors, there is in men, especially in 
Christians, not a little which is good and a desire for what is 
better. This must be taken into account, that we may perfect 
and increase it by our influence. 

This readiness to find good in others, to make use of it and 
to strive to perfect it, is a special characteristic of our present 
Holy Father. He showed it in the first encyclical which he issued 
to the world at the beginning of the Second World War, and he 
has repeated it on a number of occasions ; it is worthy of note. 
In this he shows that breadth of mind and of sympathy which he 
seems to allude to in a passage that follows in his Allocution. 
There are three things, he says, which correspond in a special 
way with the characteristics of our age: breadth of outlook, 
unity in organization, speed in execution. And are not these 
three things characteristics of the Gospels and of all who profess 
the Catholic Faith not only with their lips but also by their 
lives? What greater breadth of mind can be found than that 
which is expressed in the words of the Apostle: “Everything is 
for you: and you are for Christ, and Christ for God”’ (I Cor. iii, 
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23)? What greater unity than in the simple: ‘“‘God all in all” 
(I Cor. xv, 28) ; “thou shalt love the Lord thy God with the love 
of thy whole heart, and thy whole soul, and thy whole mind, 
and thy whole strength. . . . Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself’? (Mark xii, 30)? And we are exhorted to be ener- 
getic and full of life and forgetful of earthly ties by our Lord’s 
saying: ““No one who looks behind him, when he has once put 
his hand to the plough, is fitted for the kingdom of God”’ (Luke 
ix, 62). Of all this we have a wonderful example in St Paul and 
in all those who have done great things in the Church of Christ. 


In this Allocution there are lessons for all of us, whether we 
are religious or secular clergy. We of the secular clergy must 
recognize the special right which religious have to the title 
status perfectionis (acquirendae). We must not claim a priority as 
diocesan clergy and we must gladly welcome the work which so 
many religious do at our side. At the same time we must realize 
our own dignity, our obligations of sanctity, and our respon- 
sibility in the great apostolic work which is committed to us. In 
Menti Nostrae Pope Pius XII has himself set before us the stan- 
dard at which we must aim, and in the present Allocution he 


looks forward to zealous, unselfish, fraternal co-operation between 
us and our brethren of the religious Orders, Congregations, 
and Secular Institutes—men of our own age, adapting ourselves 
to the needs of the times but ever preserving the standards of 
priestly holiness in the midst of the distracting, wearying labours 
of parish work. 


E. ToweERs 
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“TF a king is setting out to join battle with another king, 

does he not first sit down and deliberate whether with his 
army of ten thousand he can meet the onset of one who has 
twenty thousand?” (Luke xiv, 31). It is good for those who are 
engaged in the battle of the King of Kings against the powers of 
darkness to pause now and again to survey the field, to study 
the everchanging flow of battle and to notice the newest tactics 
of the enemy. How goes the struggle for the conversion of Eng- 
land? Is that great objective nearer than it was at the beginning 
of the century? Is the future hopeful? Are our methods the best 
that can be used? Are we marshalling as effectively as possible 
the forces at our disposal? We begin by surveying the battle- 
field. Several features soon become clear. We consider them. 

1. The Decline from Protestantism. It is no longer true to say 
that England is, in practice, a Protestant country. Here are 
some figures from the Daily Mail Year Book, 1952: 


Easter Communions in the Church of England 1,859,115 
Members and probationers of Methodist Church 753,294 
Congregationalists : : ‘ ‘ ‘ 350,369 


Baptists (U.K.) . ‘ ‘ : . . 337,741 


It must be remembered that a large number of those who attend 
church on Easter Day scarcely ever attend again throughout the 
year. Mass observation figures show that about one in ten of the 
population of England attends a place of worship on Sunday, 
including Catholics, who are themselves one in ten of the whole 
population. According to the well-known, but not generally 
trusted, Rowntree Report, the total population of York increased 
by 50% between 1900 and 1950; Catholic church attendance 
increased by 30%; C. of E. and Nonconformist church atten- 
dance decreased by 50%. 

2. The Decline from Belief. When people stop attending 
church they cease to receive religious instruction. The obvious 
result is that they cease to have any fixed religious convictions. 
That would be true of any church. When, however, the church 
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in question has no definite dogmatic teaching to offer even to 
those who attend; when it is divided within itself into several 
contradictory schools; when its bishops are allowed to deny the 
fundamentals of Christianity and yet retain their sees, what can 
be expected as a consequence? We see it in England today: a 
race with no certain religious beliefs. Of a class of evacuated 
children aged twelve, 19 out of 31 did not even know the mean- 
ing of Christmas. The sad truth has to be faced that in England 
now the vast majority of the citizens, especially the younger 
generation, have only the vaguest notion of God and none what- 
ever of the divinity of Christ. They are completely ignorant of 
the Church and its place in English history. Church schools 
have been surrendered by the non-Catholic authorities with 
scarcely a struggle. “Agreed syllabus” religion is hardly any 
better than no religion at all. The British have become a 
Christless people. 

3. The Decline from Morality. When religious convictions go, 
morality goes too. Such statistics as we have reveal an appalling 
state of affairs in regard to the relations between the sexes. Inter- 
course before marriage is rarely regarded as wrong because it 
is an offence against God, but only because it indicates a certain 
lack of patience or self-control. A popular weekly illustrated 
paper published in 1951 a series of articles on sex that ought 
to have raised a national outcry; but there was hardly a mur- 
mur. One of the more reputable Sunday papers recently pro- 
tested strongly against the growth of immorality on the stage. 
G. B. Shaw was right when he said: “The ten Commandments 
are mere lumber nowadays.” Experience with those outside the 
Church, and especially with the young, proves that they have 
generally but one principle of morality: What gives pleasure is 
right; what causes pain is wrong. A certain sense of decency 
remains, a relic of Christian morality; but the great decline is 
rapidly progressing. 

4. The Decline from Reason. The disease of the day might 
well be called headline-itis. The ordinary Britisher is quite con- 
tent to limit his knowledge to what he reads in his morning 
paper (he rarely gets beyond the headlines), learns in the 
cinema or hears on the radio. These are his three sources of 
inspiration. Even amongst those who like to think they are 
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educated, such reasoning as there is usually starts from wrong 
premises. Materialism is taken for granted as the one founda- 
tion. The Universities are the intellectual centres of modern 
secularism. The ordinary working classes, with whom we are 
most concerned in our day-to-day apostolate, have not only 
ceased to think; through long habit they have become incap- 
able of it. The simplest syllogism has no meaning for the twenty- 
year-old product of our luxurious State education. 

5. The Survival of Prejudice. In spite of their lack of religion, 
the masses of the people of England still retain an unreasoning 
prejudice against the Catholic Church. They don’t like us. Ask 
them why, and they don’t know. As decency of conduct is a 
survival of once accepted Christian morality, so dislike of Rome 
is a survival of once accepted Protestantism. One still hears 
occasionally passionate outbursts against Catholic practices or 
extraordinarily crude ideas about the confessional; but for the 
rising generation even these are meaningless. There are, how- 
ever, fairly frequent cases of a Catholic finding his application 
for a position unsuccessful for no other apparent reason than his 
membership of the Church. Prejudice shows itself also and 
especially in regard to facilities for propaganda. Dignitaries of 
the Anglican Church or the self-styled leaders of modern thought, 
who have established themselves principally through fluency of 
tongue, have little difficulty in having anything they wish to say 
brought to the notice of every person in the land through the 
headlines of the papers or the news bulletins of the B.B.C. Then 
it is accepted as gospel by the populace. Such facilities for propa- 
ganda are not, however, so readily made available for Catholics. 
Prejudice survives and often it is very deep-rooted. 

6. The Growth of Hedonism. The quest for pleasure in every 
shape and form has supplanted religious observance. The stars 
of the films and the heroes of the playing-fields have ousted God 
and Christ from the minds of men. Religion is considered as a 
gloomy thing, a spoil-sport, a kill-joy. That impression is 
strengthened by the periodic outbursts of such people as The 
Lord’s, Day Observance Society. Consequently, religion is re- 
garded as a thing to be feared. Its demands will be unpalatable ; 
it will restrict freedom and curb pleasure. The promoters of 
pleasure have at their disposal well-contrived and skilfully used 
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means of publicity which have succeeded in convincing the 
majority of people that what are essentially luxuries are, in fact, 
necessities. 

7. Working-class anti-clericalism. In the great industrial areas 
and in the docklands communist propaganda has to some 
extent succeeded. Not many men have actually become mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, but one has found many, even 
Catholics, in whom the tiny seed of doubt has been sown. The 
communists are still intensely active in these areas and it is 
fairly frequently found that they succeed in imparting an interest 
in social affairs, politics or trade unionism in place of what 
might have been devotion to the cause of religion. It has been 
said, and said often, that the dockers of Liverpcol and London 
have been to a great extent lost to the Church; but that may 
be an exaggeration. One likes to think it is. 

Of course, it would be possible to write books under each 
of the above headings. They are set down here, with just a few 
lines of explanation, as part of a general picture of the field in 
which we have to work for the conversion of our country. There 
are some generalizations. It is realized that there are exceptions 
to every rule. But the picture as a whole represents the results 
of personal experience. 


Now let us turn to the other side, the attacking force. Here 
are some statistics : 
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Public Catholic churches increased by d = $9005 
Marriages in the Catholic Church increased by . 78%, 
Priests increased by : ‘ ‘ ‘ os 2% 
Infant Baptisms increased by . ; ‘ +. 9% 


Adult conversions per year increased by 18% 





1. The clergy. It has to be recognized that the parish priest 
of today is chained to his desk by the demands of modern 
bureaucracy to a greater extent than ever before. The multiple 
requirements of the schools question occupy his time and sap 
his energy. The necessity of having to raise tens of thousands 
of pounds for schools is naturally an obstacle to development 
in other directions. Halls, chapels-of-ease and other amenities 
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might be provided ; churches could be beautified ; parishioners 
could be visited more freely; various forms of apostolate could 
be more readily organized but for the time and energy devoted 
to devising ways and means of retaining and improving our 
schools. Nevertheless, there are many priests all over the country 
conducting Enquiry Classes for non-Catholics and organizing 
the live-wires of the parish to canvass for them. One hears, too, 
of Holy Hours for conversion work; of the Question Box in 
churches ; of the inauguration of a correspondence course, and 
so on. In spite of all the obstacles to the expression of zeal 
encountered in this modern age, it is certain that the priests 
must be the leaders in the campaign for the conversion of our 
country. 

One frequently hears it suggested that the religious could 
do more in the way of an active apostolate. That is hardly a 
question that can be discussed here, although some general 
pointers may be indicated. Probably the greater number of the 
priest members of religious Orders and Congregations are 
occupied for most of the year in teaching ; others are concerned 
with parochial missions, principally to Catholics. During the 
summer a good number supply for the parochial clergy during 
their holidays, and, of course, they have to take their own 
periods of rest and recuperation. Nevertheless, the suggestion 
has been made quite frequently to the present writer, nearly 
always by religious themselves, that they could conduct mis- 
sionary campaigns in certain areas during the summer months 
and at other times hold Enquiry Classes in their monasteries or 
convents. These would be an outlet for the apostolate of the 
priest whose whole life is devoted to teaching. 

2. The laity. Movements to assist the clergy in conversion 
work are on the increase amongst the laity. One need only men- 
tion the outstanding example of the Legion of Mary, which is 
responsible for the canvassing for probably the large majority 
of the Enquiry Centres now in operation. Nevertheless, as a 
body the laity can hardly be called apostolic. This is particu- 
larly true, strangely enough, of the predominantly Catholic 
districts of South Lancashire and Tyneside. The more intensely 
Catholic a town or city is, the less zeal for conversions there 
appears to be. The reason is probably that in such places the 
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Catholic community is more self-sufficient; it is an enclosed 
body, with little social contact with those of other faiths. It is 
quite astonishing how real such segregation can become. 

In the south many of the Catholics are converts. They are 
still in social contact with non-Catholics. They have more 
opportunity to meet them and to interest them in the Church. 
In the north our congregations are sometimes almost predomi- 
nantly Irish and the feeling of shyness of strangers persists. In 
fact it is passed on from one generation to the next; it dies 
hard. On the whole our Catholic people are reserved and shy. 
Some have capitulated to the Protestant idea that religion is 
such an intimate affair that it ought not to be discussed ; some 
are even so infected by indifferentism that they think it wrong 
to disturb people in good faith. There are always those who put 
social status before religion and consider they have done their 
duty by attending Sunday Mass and receiving the sacraments 
at intervals. 

3. Mixed marriages. Here is an ever-present problem, so 
thorny that on it almost every priest has his individual view. 
Some regard them as a way to conversions ; some say the good 
that comes from them outweighs the evil; but the great majority 
agree that they are one of the greatest sources of weakness of 
faith in the country. Fr Alexander Gits has called them “the 
root cause of the leakage”. One does, of course, meet good 
Catholics who have married non-Catholics and have succeeded 
in bringing up their children as fervent members of the Church, 
but, on the whole, one’s experience visiting in parishes all over 
the country is that mixed marriages should be discouraged as 
much as possible, but that the preliminary contact with the 
non-Catholic should be used to bring him into the Church. 

4. Growth of the Conversion Apostolate. This has been a notable 
feature of our Catholic life since the end of the war. All over the 
country Enquiry Classes are being established, and nearly 
everywhere they are proving a successful means of winning con- 
verts. Each year about 100 priests attend a conference on con- 
version work organized by the Catholic Missionary Society in 
which ways and means of winning converts are discussed, 
always on a practical level. Nevertheless, in spite of this, in spite 
of the General Mission and the Holy Year, conversions have 
Vol. xxxvii oO 
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not notably increased. Here are the figures for the last three } 
years given in the Catholic Directory: q 












1948 . : ‘ . 11,520 


1949 . ; ‘ .  TI,517 
1950 . ; ‘ « Rae 



















The trend is definitely in the wrong direction. In 1915 the | 
number of converts per priest per year was 2.42; now it is only | 
1.66. 
5. Missionary territory. There are still some parts of the | 
British Isles that are strictly speaking missionary territory. The }as 
Faith is hardly known there; Catholic priests are objects of } w 
curiosity; the Mass has not be said since the Reformation. } th 
One need only mention Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Devon, § 
Cornwall, the greater part of Wales and the border country in } gi 
this connexion. The problem confronting the Church in these jak 
places is quite different from that in, for example, the arch- pit 
diocese of Liverpool. Travelling missions are in operation, but } tw 
their principal task is to keep in touch with scattered Catholics | th 
and provide them with an occasional Mass. The conversion of | su 
such places is quite another problem that will demand a Jes! 
technique of its own. \di 
ito 



















As Catholic apostles we survey the field. It is at once evident 
that our attack is not to be directed principally against doc- jn 
trinal Protestantism. That has ceased to be the main obstacle } 
to our country’s conversion. We have to appeal to men and 
women who have practically no religion, are not interested in 
religion, are afraid of religion, are prejudiced against religion 
and are incapable of reasoning about religion. How can we 
appeal to such people? The great system of Catholic apolo- 
getics that has been accumulated over twenty centuries be- 
comes almost useless when we have to deal with those who can- 
not appreciate even the simplest rational argument. Proof is not 
the apologist’s principal weapon when appealing to the working 
classes of present-day England. st 

To arouse interest Catholicism must be presented as al“ 
desirable thing. It is a desirable thing. The preacher’s task is to! Fr 
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three | make the people of England see that. He may have all kinds of 
| preconceived notions about how to present the truth; he may 
Jhave devoted much time to irrefutable arguments for the exist- 
ence of God, the divinity of Christ, the supremacy of the Pope, 
ithe necessity of confession and the reality of the Holy Eucharist, 
jbut they will be almost wholly ineffective unless he is able to 
jdevise suitable ways of making his hearers feel the need of all 
5 the 1 these things and desire them. This means exposition, unfolding 


s only | the truth that lies hidden beneath the dry presentation of doc- 
[wine and showing it forth in all its beauty. In a word, the 
f the } technique to be adopted should be to present Catholicism not 
. The as something that must be accepted as a duty but as something 
cts of | worth having, something attractive, something beautiful. Only 
ation. | thus can fear, prejudice, ignorance and apathy be overcome. 


¢ 


Yevon,) _It is useless to offer the young people of today religion as a 
try in | gift God wishes them to have, if they do not know anything 
these ea God and are not interested in Him. Equally ineffective is 
arch- Jit to prove that Christ isGod. It means just nothing to the average 
n, but |twenty-year-old. Better it is to begin by depicting our Lord as 
‘holics | the One to be desired above all, and then the Church as the 
ion of }surest way to intimacy and friendship with Him. Once that is 
and a established all the riches and beauty within the Church can be 
idisplayed, especially the Holy Eucharist, which will be found 
ito be a most powerful instrument of conversion. 
vident} Another important consequence of our examination of the 
t doc- | mission field in England is that we must realize the value of the 
ystacle |personal approach. Souls will be converted by people rather 
n and |than by syllogisms. The more personal the approach the more 
ted in jlikely it is to succeed. Literature, radio, advertising—all are 
eligion luseful as awakeners or as supports of the personal apostolate; 
an we |but they must never be substituted for it. Therefore the great 
apolo- jneed of the day is for vast numbers of apostles, trained in the 
ies be- {spirit of true charity, who will approach those outside the 
10 can- |Church with sincerity and humility. It is a mistake to suppose, for 
fis not }example, that adequate preparation has been made for a course 
orking jof sermons to non-Catholics when 1v,000 handbills have been 
jstuffed through letter-boxes or distributed to cinema queues. 
1 as aj“The attraction of one soul is needed to elevate another,” 
sk is to|Frederick Ozanam used to say, and how right he was! All 
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our experience confirms his opinion. Over 80% of the non- 
Catholics who attend our missions or Enquiry Classes are 
brought by the personal influence of a Catholic acquaintance or 
friend. 

We are being rapidly forced to the conclusion that the 
greatest obstacle to the conversion of England lies not in the 
people to be converted but in those who are expected to do the 
converting. There is a grave shortage of apostles. ““The first 
essential towards the Catholicizing of England,” wrote Robert 
Hugh Benson, “‘is that we who are Catholics should seriously 
desire it; that this desire should be of a practical rather than a 
theoretical nature; and that in the pursuit of it we should be 
willing to risk at least something on the promises of God 
Almighty.” No one denies that, as a body, the Catholics of 
England are apathetic towards the conversion of those outside 
the Church. The danger is that we may remain apathetic and 
that as a result souls may continue to be lost. There is only one 
way to conquer inertia, and that is by organization. If only 
there existed in every parish in this country a group of Cath- 
olics carrying on a systematic apostolate of personal contact 
under the direction of the priest, designed to bring the irre- 
ligious into contact with the beauty of Catholicism, the con- 
version of England would be already assured. 

Perhaps this sounds like an exaggeration. It is not. The 
tragedy of the present situation is that the Church has become 
almost a chaplaincy to the converted and that in most parishes 
there exists no activity specially designed for the apostolate to 
non-Catholics. If only something practical is started, perse- 
vered with, improved upon, extended and developed, the grace 
of God will do the rest. The grace of God—let us not forget it. 
We must beware of comparing the Church of Christ with the 
forces arrayed against it just as if it were a question of a merely 
human contest. It is God’s will that the apostolic spirit should 
exist strongly in every outpost of the Faith, in the smallest parish 
as well as in the largest ; it is God’s will that the laity should be 
organized as an apostolic force under the direction of their 
priests; it is God’s will that every soul outside the Church 
should be approached with Divine Truth, and therefore that 
machinery should be set up to make that possible. God always 
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bestows His grace effectively upon those who try to do His will. 
In that is our certainty of success in our efforts to make this an 
island of saints once more. 


Francis J. Riptey, C.M.S. 


DIVINE RIGHT 


ITH a knowledge unusual in England of European 

political thought, and with a particularly extensive sur- 
vey of the great French writers, Mr Menczer! has selected a 
series of passages so as to form a chain of “‘reactionary’”’ and 
authoritarian political statements by those writers who would 
now be called ultra-Conservative. There are five Frenchmen: 
Joseph de Maistre, the Vicomte Louis de Bonald, Chateau- 
briand, Balzac and—rather late for the chosen period—Louis 
Veuillot; two Germans: Prince Metternich and Frederick von 
Schlegel; and two Spaniards: Juan Donoso Cortés and Jaime 
Balmes. These names and the terminal dates proclaim in them- 
selves the author’s purpose: to provide a continuous exposition 
of the principles of Order, and of Real Liberty as opposed to 
Revolutionary Despotism, and to indicate the political back- 
ground to papal policy and pronouncements during three- 
quarters of the nineteenth century. 

The wide sweep of the Introduction begins with the Church 
in the Roman Empire, invoking a cloud of witnesses and pass- 
ing beyond the chosen seven to modern writers such as Léon 
Bloy and Charles Péguy, and it would be appropriate and 
useful if the present work were followed by similar treatment of 
a group of modern writers including Mauriac, Claudel and the 
late Georges Bernanos. A question also suggests itself: what 
place would Mr Menczer allot to the Liberal or non-authori- 
tarian Catholics, notably to Lacordaire, Montalembert, 
Falloux? It will be observed that in the group now chosen there 
is no Italian, not even Rosmini; Gioberti, who wished to 


1 Catholic Political Thought : 1789-1848. Texts selected with an Introduction and 
Biographical Notes by Béla Menczer. (Burns Oates. 18s.) 
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“baptize” the Risorgimento, to have an Italian nation headed 
but not governed by a Liberal Pope, may indeed have pro- 
pounded an impracticable scheme, but he was very far from 
being a mere dreamer and he was much saner than Mazzini. 
Not, indeed, that practicability is in any degree the criterion of 
the political reasoning here exemplified. The author has, how- 
ever, the courage to choose the unfashionable and unpopular 
side, to avow an explicit preference for those who denounced 
both “the Revolution” and “‘Progress” and not to mind attract- 
ing to himself and his work the nowadays damaging terms, 
“theocratic” and “‘ultramontane”’. 

There is nothing here from Lamennais. Joseph de Maistre 
and Louis de Bonald, once so vehemently discussed, now known 
only to students, speak explicitly for themselves without the 
assistance of that lost angel of a ruined paradise, who passed 
from their company to become for a time one of an even more 
celebrated trio—and was to pass on still further. De Maistre, 
who employed his immense talent to refute Voltaire, is clearly 
Mr Menczer’s favourite, for he praises the “‘immaculate ele- 
gance and clear intelligence which reached out to the super- 
natural”. In one sense it certainly did, for de Maistre laid it 
down clearly that the French Revolution was “un orage sur- 
naturel”, a work of the powers of evil, prepared outside this 
world. There is no need now to quote any of the rigorous logic 
of Du Pape, but it may be observed in passing that an obvious 
source of inspiration to Maurice Barrés will be seen in that 
famous utterance: “‘La patrie est l’association sur le méme sol 
des vivants avec les morts et ceux qui naitront.” But the testi- 
mony of two of three great ultramontanes will suffice: they all 
proclaimed that the Pope was and ought to be the supreme 
ruler and judge of Christendom and that the right of public in- 
struction should belong solely to the clergy. Bonald, the advo- 
cate of Divine Right and Legitimacy, preached the essential 
unity of Europe as a society living under public Christian law, 
and for the latter he was quite ready to find an appropriate 
organ in the Congress of Vienna. Possibly that is the reason 
why Mr Menczer here includes Metternich, who was with so 
much reason called in his own day “‘Mitternacht” and “The 
Prince of Darkness’’. 
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On Chateaubriand and Balzac one need not linger. The 
former expounded with dazzling rhetoric the beauty and delight 
of religious emotion but is seldom regarded as a serious thinker. 
Perhaps one of the wisest things he ever wrote was that when 
the French quitted Rome after the Napoleonic occupation they 
had left their principles there behind them. Balzac’s “‘violon de 
M. Ingres’? was to be taken for a philosopher and a savant: 
hence those Maximes et Pensées, extracts from which fill eight 
pages here. More interesting and more to the purpose is the 
very good note on Frederick von Schlegel and the singularly 
well-chosen extract on Iluminism. 

Of Metternich the author truly says that the name signifies 
a European era, and he quotes from Mr Algernon Cecil’s ex- 
cellent biography the apt remark that the Prince dominated 
his era not by genius but by the highest quality of understand- 
ing. True. But what exactly was it that Metternich understood 
so well? It was to preserve, in the interests of Austria, as much 
as possible of the ancien régime everywhere else. The law and 
order that Metternich stood for was the law and order of 1815 
as established by the Congress of Vienna and kept in repair by 
the subsequent Congresses. This involved the rejection out-of- 
hand of all liberal aspirations, all constitutional projects, the 
repression of all national movements. As a Rhineland German 
in the service of Austria he had no understanding of patriotism. 
His whole and sole concern was the maintenance of the dynastic 
rights and claims of the Hapsburgs and the preservation of 
what they regarded as their conquests or other spheres of influ- 
ence in Italy. Thus he would not tolerate any concessions any- 
where which were in contradiction to the Austrian system of 
government. In all this he was partly a diplomat, partly a 
bureaucrat, an executant of a policy not determined by him- 
self, and no more a political thinker than Radetzky. Mr 
Menczer does well to quote the whole passage beginning with 
the famous words, “L’Italie est une expression géographique”’, 
because the rest is always left out. Metternich goes on to say, 
and to say correctly, that the Italian peninsula consists of a 
number of sovereign and independent states and that those 
states, having been guaranteed by treaties, have the public law 
of Europe as their basis, and that the Emperor is determined to 
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ensure respect for the said treaties. ‘This was true in fact, and he 
could have added that never since the fall of the Western 
Empire had there been anything in Italy but a congeries of 
states; and, moreover, that nobody had any more reason to 
think that all the people who spoke Italian (in one form or 
another) could make one nation than that the German tribes 
were one nation. But the argument from treaty rights did not 
by any means cover all his acts or all the facts. He could indeed 
say that the Austrians were in Milan by long prescription; but 
at Venice their root-of-title was Campo Formio; at Ferrara or 
Ancona they had no right or title whatsoever. It was simply 
military intervention to preserve the status quo as prescribed by 
the Holy Alliance, of which one of its critics among the diplo- 
mats had said that they thought they were going to be all united 
in Jesus Christ but found that they were actually united under 
M. de Metternich. 

The disastrous cleavage between Italian nationalism and 
the Church was immensely widened and deepened by Austrian 
military action in support of the Temporal Power. The essen- 
tial and immemorial rights of the Holy See were evident 
enough but there was another set of facts which the impassioned 
defenders of the Temporal Power in France, Spain and Eng- 
land did not see so clearly because they did not feel their effect. 
The Papal States extended from Terracina to the delta of the 
Po; and all that population was under a government which 
from its nature could not be modernized, which was not pri- 
marily concerned with the material and economic interests of 
the governed, and under which no layman could effectively 
raise himself by energy or ability. The possession or otherwise 
of the City of Rome was then an insoluble problem; and 
nobody realized that an enclave would suffice, if that enclave 
were inviolable. And it is fair to add that the prospects of inviol- 
ability were very poor. In Spain Donoso Cortés and Balmes 
were eloquent on the Roman Question and it was the former 
who, in Paris, made Veuillot his disciple and continuator ; but 
unluckily they at the same time defended other things that were 
indefensible. 

There is indeed an awkward fact for all the nineteenth- 
century advocates of Divine Right and of the exercise of per- 
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sonal power by monarchs in the circumstance that at the open- 
ing of the nineteenth century nearly every legitimate sovereign 
in Europe was feeble-minded or a degenerate, or not far re- 
moved from that condition. Both in England and in Denmark 
there was a regency because the king was an imbecile; the Tsar 
Paul was a maniac; Gustavus III of Sweden was a homo- 
sexual ; Charles IV of Spain was virtually an imbecile, ruled by 
his wife’s lover ; at Naples, Ferdinand IV, a cruel and cowardly 
despot, was in the same position. The Emperor Francis I was 
personally harmless and blameless, but so limited as to be unfit 
to exercise authority over anyone or anything, while Frederick 
Williarn III was a well-meaning man below the intellectual 
average of his kind. A generation later things were much the 
same. George IV had followed George III and Ferdinand VII 
of Spain had followed Charles I'V and the half-crazy Alexander I 
was now the Tsar. Nor again was Charles X as an example of 
the alliance of Throne and Altar any improvement on that 
fatigued Voltairian Louis XVIII. When Talleyrand, who had 
brought about the restoration of the Bourbons in the general 
interests of France, was challenged in the European Congress 
he defended his work most forcibly by invoking the doctrine of 
Legitimacy, in virtue of which—as he told them—all the others 
were themselves there. But he was not the dupe of his own argu- 
ment, nor would it have occurred to him to claim that Legiti- 
macy was a sacred principle or part of the Natural Law. 

But when all is said, it was the Revolution that these Con- 
servatives had before their mind’s eye. They could still see 
before them what they could never forget: anarchy, proscrip- 
tion, the guillotine, the banditry of the Revolutionary armies, 
the deportation and captivity of two successive Popes, the iron 
grasp of Napoleon on the countries he had overrun. All this 
might recur, it would recur, if the Revolution were not battened 
down very firmly. That was the supreme necessity, and all the 
political theorizing was little more than a translation of the con- 
crete into the abstract. The exact content or scope of the pro- 
positions was, after all, not vitally important. 

The scope of this work has been widened and its content 
enriched by the inclusion of the two Spanish thinkers Juan 
Donoso Cortés (1809-53) and Jaime Balmes (1810-48), the 
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former a philosopher, politician and diplomat, the latter a priest 








t 
and a theologian. The remarkable speech in the Spanish Parlia- k 
ment in 1849 whereby Donoso Cortés denounced dictatorship t 
is given in full, while to Balmes a much shorter extract is | ¢ 
accorded, a passage from his book European Civilization, Protes- | } 
tantism and Catholicity. Cortés is apparently deemed by Mr [| { 
Menczer the more important of the two, as it washe who more [| 
than anyone else—certainly more than prominent French | 
Catholic contemporaries—converted Louis Veuillot and trans- t 
formed ‘‘a condottiere of the pen” into the écrivain de combat | ] 
who became known throughout the world as a tireless and acri- | 
monious defender of the Temporal Power and of Infallibility. 2 
This doubtless accounts for the inclusion of Veuillot in this 
group, although he did not die until 1883. The biographical [ 
notes on the two Spaniards are good but would be better if they I 
had been more clearly related to the Carlist War, which was c 
their actual and very concrete background. Liberalism in Spain | 
was in truth a French importation and was deeply at variance | ¢ 
with the national Spanish tradition, which meant Catholicism | 
and a Monarchy, authoritative indeed, but respectful of the | 
moral law, of regional rights and franchises and local customs. | ,¢ 
French influence, on the contrary, meant centralization, hos- | [ 
tility to regionalism in civil affairs, and Jansenism and Josephism | 
in religious affairs, whence an easy and obvious transition to [| " 
“anti-clericalism” and free-thought. Spanish Liberalism, with | 
the whole current of the eighteenth century behind it, thus [| 
divided the nation and eventually introduced civil war. The € 


question of the succession of Isabella or of Don Carlos was 
merely the occasion of the conflict, and the Carlists had a 
better name for their cause when they called themselves Tra- 
ditionalists. In this state of things the two philosophers were 
voices crying in a wilderness of ferocious partisans and of 
military adventurers, a world soon to be dominated by 
Espartero and Narvaez. One side shouted “Superstition and 
Despotism!”’, the other “God, King and Country” and 
“Everything or Nothing!’ Balmes’ actual contribution to the 
difficulties of the time was an attempt to reconcile Carlists 
and Liberals by getting Don Carlos out of the way and then 
bringing about a marriage between Isabella and Carlos’ son, 
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est the Count of Montemolin. But this practical step, as everyone 
ia- knows, was thwarted by Guizot. The brilliant Catalan died at 
up the age of thirty-eight and his great gifts seemed to have been 
| 1S expended in a vain effort to serve a deeply distracted country. 
tes- | Mr Menczer appears to exaggerate somewhat in saying that 
Mr England attempted to make the Peninsula an outpost and ex- 
ore tension of her own power. There was some support for what 
ich were (erroneously) regarded in England as similar liberal ideas, 
ns- but it was not very strong or consistent. Neither Melbourne nor 
bat | Peel, neither Palmerston nor Russell, set much store by the views 
cri- of George Borrow; whereas French influence had never been 
ity. absent since the change of dynasty under Philip V. 

this Amid much that is admirable there are some rather sur- 
ical prising judgements here, notably that it was the desire of the 
hey Emperor Francis I and Metternich to strengthen the kingdom 
was of Hungary by modernizing reforms; and that the Papacy took 
ain the lead in the action to achieve Italian unity and independ- 
nce ence. That is precisely what Pius [X did not do. No Pope could 
ism | do that, because it led straight to war. There are also a few 
the minor errors of fact. Veuillot did not die in 1878; it was his 
ms. destiny to live to see the days of Leo XIII. Fouché was not a 
10S- | priest, as so often stated; he was a lay master in an Oratorian 
ism | school. Lord Acton was not the nephew of Primate Karl 
1 to Theodor, but of Cardinal Acton; the Ecclesiastical Elector of 
vith Mainz was the uncle of the historian’s maternal grandfather, 


hus the Duke of Dalberg. But these are very slight blemishes on an 
lhe | excellent piece of work. 
was J. J. Dwyer 





by NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
and HOLY SCRIPTURE 
T is commonly said nowadays, in those places where stu- 


dents of Holy Scripture meet in conference, that the age of 
long and elaborate commentaries, complete with ample cita- 


hen | 
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tions in the scripts of the original languages, is, at least tem- 
porarily, at an end. Given a sufficient number of persons 
interested, coupled with a substantial drop in the cost of paper, 
printing and binding, that age may return; for the moment, it 
has, at least temporarily, gone to earth. There are, as might be 
expected, various exceptions to this rule, if it is a rule. To take 
only a handful of examples: the commentary by W. Rudolph, 
published in 1947 in Eissfeldt’s Handbuch z.A.T., and the edition 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews by Otto Michel (1949), in Meyer’s 
Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar (1949), are works of some hundreds 
of pages apiece, permitting no suggestion that their subjects 
have been left curtailed or half-discussed. Among Catholic com- 
mentaries, the superb Montserrat edition of Jeremias, the work 
of Dom Ramir Augé, published in Catalan in 1950, is a proof 
that large works with a good sprinkling of Hebrew type can 
still be undertaken in the name of Catholic biblical scholarship. 
Still, there is an understandable tendency among scripturists to 
confine their energies to preparing relatively small and popular 
works that can be quickly produced and readily sold. It is hard 
for a man to spend many years of his life over some great com- 
mentary and then to find that, at the time of its appearance 
and as a result of modern delays in printing, it is already some 
three or four years out of date! The present age may be said, 
then, to be pre-eminently one of translations of the Bible, which 
may or may not be accompanied by quantities of explanatory 
notes, but are quite certainly not often commentaries on the 
old or grand scale. 

Among the various translations in foreign languages that 
have appeared since the Second World War one may mention 
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the excellent German Echter-Bibel, edited by that great scholar | 


Professor Friedrich N6tscher of Bonn, and, in French, many 


volumes of the twelve-volume commentary, first started in 1934, | 


entitled La Sainte Bible, and published by Letouzey & Ané. Nor 


must I forget the admirable one-volume translation by the | 


Maredsous Benedictines, first issued early in 1950, in which, as 


in the other editions just mentioned, the poetry of the Bible is | 
printed as poetry, in spite of some additional cost in paper and 


typesetting. All these are works that are either complete or 


almost so. The last two numbers (14 and 15) of the Echter-Bibel | 
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are to be issued shortly, and La Sainte Bible now lacks only the 
two volumes, I (Genése—Exode) and VIII, 1 (Les Douze Petits 
Prophétes). It is unfortunate that neither of these series can be 
regarded as exactly cheap, since, so far as can be reckoned at 
the moment, the cost of either will leave little change from a 
ten-pound note. 

A third series to be mentioned here is the Bible de Férusalem, 
published as one of the “Editions du Cerf”. Its purpose and 
general characteristics were discussed by its chief contributor, 
Pére Roland de Vaux, Director of the Ecole Biblique de S. 
Etienne, in the Revue Biblique for July 1949, pp. 453-4. At the 
time at which he wrote the first four fascicles had appeared, and 
four more were to follow immediately. It was hoped that the 
whole Bible would be completed in some thirty-five to forty 
small volumes of a size closely approximating to that known in 
this country as Imperial quarto (8}” x 63”). It was rightly 
considered that, in addition to translations made for purposes 
of study, calling for frequent reference to the original text, and 
those others which give support to a detailed commentary, there 
was room for a translation that would be a literary work in its 
own right, while providing a faithful and adequate rendering 
of the texts. Each of the volumes has been submitted to a two- 
fold revision, exegetical and literary, and the accompanying 
notes and introductions, while taking a position secondary to 
the version itself, are intended to throw light upon the book’s 
historical setting, doctrinal content, and influence in the Church 
throughout the ages. Like the Westminster Version, the Bible de 
Jérusalem, when it has been completed in all its parts, will be 
issued in a single volume containing the whole text but a 
minimum of notes. 

At the present moment this delightfully printed and most 
competent edition has been appearing for some four years, and 
out of the total number of volumes to be issued, rather more 
than half have now been published, that is twenty-six in all, 
eighteen for the Old and eight for the New Testament. It is 
quite impossible to review each of these twenty-six volumes in 
detail, but perhaps enough can be said to illustrate one or more 
features of the separate numbers. 

One of the most recent publications in the series, and quite 
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one of the most important, is La Genése by Pére de Vaux him- 
self (pp. 220, price 6go francs). This contains a valuable intro- 
duction to the Pentateuch as a whole, in addition to some 
pages on Genesis in particular, which mark clearly the division 
of the book between the three traditions (Yahvist, Elohist and 
Priestly), outline the plan of the work, give a brief summary of 
the doctrine, and end with sections on Genesis and history, the 
place of Genesis in the life of the Church, and the relation of 
the text to the ancient versions. The notes to this volume are 
fuller than those in not a few of the earlier volumes and amount 
to a short but satisfying commentary. Thus, apropos of Chapter 
xiv, one of the most minutely discussed passages in all ancient 
record, there is a lengthy footnote that tells the ordinary reader 
most of the things he needs to know—that the chapter has been 
variously appreciated, though the critics who deny its his- 
toricity have failed to judge accurately the arguments in its 
favour; when these are rightly understood there is no impossi- 
bility in the facts narrated. If we could identify the actors in the 
drama, we should be able to link Abraham with world history. 
Unfortunately the persons mentioned are otherwise unknown. 
Amraphel is not, as has been claimed sufficiently often, Ham- 
murabi of Babylon, but is probably some king of Northern 
Mesopotamia; Ariok is a Hurrian king, Tideal a king of Asia 
Minor, and Kedor-Laomer an Elamite. The circumstances that 
best suit the narrative as we have it are those of the nineteenth 
century B.C., which is still regarded by many authorities as that 
in which Abraham lived. 

We may pass from this work of a great authority to those 
of another scholar whose Etudes sur le Code de I’ Alliance has been 
widely praised by Catholics and Protestants alike, namely the 
Abbé Henri Cazelles, P.S.S., of the great Sulpician house at 
Issy-les-Moulineaux. Le Lévitique (pp. 132, 390 francs) and Le 
Deutéronome (pp. 140, 420 francs) are likely, if they are properly 
read and studied, to restore some degree of popularity to books 
which, it may fairly be claimed, are rarely opened by the 
Catholic laity and are no great favourites of the clergy. A read- 
ing of the introduction to the book of Leviticus with M. Cazelles’ 
clear analysis and explanation of the Israelite sacrificial ritual 
leads to the reflection that the book is not a book in the ordinary 
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literary sense and is in fact “‘le résultat du morcellement”’ which 
for practical reasons has befallen the Pentateuch as a whole. 
The vexed question of the date of the Levitical legislation is 
accurately explained in rather more than two pages, and the 
influence of the book in the Christian Church is estimated as 
relatively slight in the beginnings (and this is reflected in the 
small place taken by Leviticus in the Breviary and the Missal) 
but now on the increase, as is proved by the various commen- 
taries that have recently appeared, the studies in Semitic 
religions by Lagrange and Robertson Smith (to mention no 
others) and the detailed monographs on such aspects of the book 
as sacrifice (notably the late G. Buchanan Gray’s Sacrifice in the 
Old Testament) and the jubilee. The volume on Deuteronomy is 
equally successful. The author insists that this essentially religious 
book is “‘not a treatise on God but a vibrant appeal to live with 
Yahweh, the true God’’. And these exhortations are grounded 
upon the doctrine of man’s utter dependence upon divine provi- 
dence, more especially with reference to the choice of Israel 
from among the nations, of whom all the rest have been 
delivered over to idolatry and the service of false gods (cfr. iv, 
19-20). It is not astonishing, then, that the book has its own 
special vocabulary and favourite expressions, and that the word 
“to choose” occurs very frequently.1 In his translation M. 
Cazelles seems to be particularly happy in his rendering of the 
glorious canticle of Moses (xxxii) and of the Mosaic Blessings 
(xxxiil). Chapter xxxiii, 27 (here translated : ““Le Dieu d’autre- 
fois, c’est ton refuge. Ici bas, c’est lui le bras antique’’) seems, 
indeed, to sum up the doctrine of the book. 

After the Pentateuch comes Le Livre de Fosué (pp. 88, 270 
francs), interpreted by one of the senior members of the Ecole 
Biblique, Pére F. M. Abel. Neither introduction nor notes 
abound in this volume, but the aid given for the textual criti- 
cism of such passages as vii, 2, and xxiv, 31-3, is welcome, and 
the publication of Professor H. H. Rowley’s From Joseph to 
Joshua has helped to increase the interest of the book for stu- 
dents. The volume on Les Livres des Rois, edited by Pére de Vaux 
(pp. 230, 690 francs), is, like his Genesis, a masterpiece of com- 


1 For a fuller statement on these points, cf. S. R. Driver, Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament, Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, gth ed., pp. 99-102. 
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pressed annotation and will be a useful addition to such works 
as C. F. Burney’s Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings 
(1902) and the forthcoming discussion by Professor J. A. Mont- 
gomery in the International Critical Commentary. What de Vaux 
styles the “formule d’introduction” and the “formule de con- 
clusion”’, used by the author in regard to the reigns of the kings 
of Israel and Juda, may be found even more clearly stated in 
Burney’s introduction to his Notes, pp. ix—xi. 

The volume on the book of Tobie (pp. 54, 165 francs) is con- 
tributed by Pére R. Pautrel, S.J., of the Fourviére scholasticate. 
Of the four recensions of the book two are rightly judged to be 
of special importance: that of the Greek codices Vaticanus and 
Alexandrinus (of which Dr E. J. Goodspeed writes that its text 
is “‘more deeply entrenched in Christian usage’) and that of 
Codex Sinaiticus and the Old Latin, which is followed here by 
Pére Pautrel, who remarks apropos of the book’s genre and 
style: ““L’histoire n’est pas sans négligence en matiére de 
chronologie et de topographie.”’ 

Passing to the sapiential books, we may remark that Pére 


Larcher, O.P., editor of Le Livre de Job (pp. 170, 510 francs), has | 


had the unenviable task of making a translation that will not | 


slavishly follow Dhorme’s magnificent rendering, and yet will 
not be notably inferior. Actually, in passages where the versions 
have been compared, the editor seems to follow Dhorme fairly 
closely. The accompanying notes must necessarily seem meagre 
by comparison with “‘the finest commentary on that book in 
any language’, as Professor Rowley recently wrote of Dhorme’s 
Job, but a good deal of help is given and there is special insis- 
tence on textual variants. In his introduction the editor decides 
that the Elihu discourses are a later edition by a hand other 
than that of the principal author. 

If Job is a difficult book to translate with any freshness, the 
Psalms are even more so! Pére R. Tournay, O.P., has had the 
help of M. Raymond Schwab for his edition of Les Psaumes (pp. 
482, 1,200 francs); the latter contributes a deeply interesting 
note (pp. 60-7) on the method followed in the present version, 
and discusses some of the problems. How, for example, is one 
to render a phrase such as that in Psalm cxxxix (Heb. cxl), 12, 
which in Hebrew is literally “‘a man of tongue”? M. Schwab 
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decides that “’homme de langue”’ is quite impossible, that (un- 
like the Louvain translation) he cannot tolerate “homme 
languard’’, and is driven to adopt the rendering “‘le gloseur’’. 
The introduction (pp. 7-67) is one of the longest in the series, 
and the notes, though short, give the impression of helping 
where help is most needed. Even such a crux interpretum as 
Psalm Ixviii, 14-15, is explained intelligibly in a note. 

Pére Hilaire Duesberg, O.S.B., a monk of Maredsous, has 
already given us an attractive rendering of Le Livre des Proverbes 
(pp. 131, 705 francs) in the first volume of his work Les Scribes 
Inspirés, published just before the late World War. He has now 
collaborated with Pére Paul Auvray, the French Oratorian, in 
a clear and eminently poetic edition, which has the added 
advantage of an excellent index to the chief themes of the 
book (pp. 127-31). 

Pére Pautrel, S.J., the editor of Tobias in this series, also 
edits that short but weighty work L’ Ecclestaste (pp. 34, 165 francs). 
The introduction to this little book appears particularly success- 
ful in its section on the doctrine of Ecclesiastes, and has the 
merit, not shared by all the books in the series, of providing a 
welcome bibliography. In the notes on the best known of all the 
chapters, Chapter xii, with its “portrait de la vieillesse’’, the 
editor believes with Pere Buzy that: “‘L’allégorie de la maison 
est a écarter.” 

In Le Cantique des Cantiques (pp. 60, 195 francs), edited by 
M. A. Robert, P.S.S., professor at the Institut Catholique in 
Paris and editor of the supplement to the Dictionnaire de la Bible, 
M. Robert has divided his treatment pretty evenly between 
introduction and notes. Exceptionally learned and well informed 
as he is, he writes with special authority on the history of the 
interpretation of the Canticle, and declares roundly that the 
diversity of opinions on this subject is not only extreme, but is 
without parallel in the whole history of biblical exegesis. He 
himself discusses briefly and dispassionately the problem of 
possible extra-Israelite sources for the Canticle, and decides 
that the analogies with Assyro-Babylonian literature are arti- 
ficial; that such publications as Mr H. Stephan’s Modern 
Palestinian Parallels to the Song of Songs fail to establish the high 
antiquity of their subject-matter, but that the claims for Egyp- 
Vol. xxxvii P 
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tian influence are too strong to be discarded, though the biblical 
poems have still their own character and native genius. Perhaps 
the rendering of ii, 17, is hardly adequate. “Until the day 
breathes and the shadows lengthen . . .” may give a better 
sense to this most lovely of verses, though this rendering involves 
one small change in the Massoretic text. 

Le Livre de la Sagesse (pp. 116, 360 francs) was committed to 
Canon E. Osty, P.S.S., the author of many excellent transla- | 
tions, mostly of New Testament books. The notes are full and | 
satisfying, and the rhythmical quality of the original is well | 
brought out, even in the final chapter (10-19), which many 
translators render in prose. The introduction gives particular| 
attention to the doctrine of Wisdom, but does not offer any | 
bibliography. 

Three of the four major prophets have already appeared in| 
the Bible de Férusalem, namely Isaias, Jeremias (with Lamenta- 
tions and Baruch) and Ezechiel. Isaie (pp. 250, 750 francs) is 
the joint work of Pére P. Auvray and the Abbé J. Steinmann, | 
whose larger work Le Prophéte Isaie, sa vie, son euvre, et son temps | 
(1950) has been so well received. The introduction says all that | 
can be said in nineteen pages, and the translation is always | 
adequate and sometimes distinguished. It is perhaps a pity to| 
translate vii, 14: “La jeune fille est enceinte,”’ even though a| 
footnote approves the rendering of the Septuagint as a witness 
to ancient Jewish interpretation. On the other hand, the great 
titles of the “Child divine and wonderful” of ix, 5, are well 
rendered as: “Conseiller-merveilleux, Dieu-héroique, Pére- 
éternel, Prince-de-la-Paix.” 

Jérémie, Les Lamentations, Baruch (pp. 310, 960 francs), is one| 
of the latest and one of the most expensive of all the volumes. It 
is the work of the Abbé A. Gelin, P.S.S., whose short introduc- 
tion contains an admirable short life of Jeremias, a chronological | 
table of the narrative and oracles in the book, a sketch of the} 
doctrine contained in the book, some remarks on the influence! 
of Jeremias, on the difference between the Hebrew and Greek | 
texts, and on the way in which the book assumed its present 
form. In a work so often translated as the book of Jeremias it} 
would be fascinating to compare M. Gelin’s renderings with} 
those of the Maredsous Benedictines, and of Canon Dennefeld| 
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in La Sainte Bible. Here one can only note that the famous 
passage in xxxi, 21, which St Jerome renders : Femina circumdabit 
virum, is given as: “‘La Femme recherche son Mari,” as con- 
trasted with the Maredsous Bible’s : ““C’est l’épouse qui entoure 
(des soins) son mari,” and Pére Condamin: “‘La femme revient 
vers son époux.”’ For a fuller discussion, reference may be made 
to the fourth volume of Pére R. Ceuppens, O.P., Theologia Biblica 

Ezéchiel, edited by Pére Auvray (pp. 188, 600 francs), is not 
universally appreciated in its original form, and we are told in 
the memoir of George Adam Smith, who produced such excel- 
lent editions of Isaias, Jeremias and the Minor Prophets, that 
he could not muster up enough enthusiasm for Ezechiel to devise 
an appreciation of his work. The difficulties of interpretation 
and of determining the text do not, as Auvray remarks, always 
strike the eye at first sight. But a study, however brief, of G. A. 
Cooke’s volume in the International Critical Commentary will at 
least bring home to the reader that the existing text is exceed- 
ingly corrupt. In the limited space at his disposal Auvray has 
not been able to do more than resolve some of the obscurities. 
It is fitting that the New Testament work most dependent on 
Ezechiel is itself a work of great obscurity, the Apocalypse of 
St John. The help given for correction of the text is here con- 
siderable, and the notes are sometimes fairly detailed. 

One need only refer very briefly to the edition of the last 
three writing prophets, Aggée, Zacharie, Malachie (pp. 72, 240 
francs), by the Abbé Gelin. It seems to be in every way equal 
to his other volumes, even though the note on the famous 
passage, Mal. i, 11, is hardly adequate as a justification of the 
Council of Trent’s use of the verse in regard to the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Pére F. M. Abel, O.P., in his contribution Les Livres des 
Maccabées (pp. 172, 480 francs), gives what may be regarded as 
a much abridged edition of his large commentary in the Etudes 
Bibliques series. There is an introduction of nineteen pages to 
the books, but the commentary is necessarily much reduced. In 
fact this work seems to be one of the most scantily annotated 
in the series, while providing the essential requisite in the shape 
of a good version. 

1 De Mariologia Biblica, Rome, Marictti, 1948, IV. pp. 52-61. 
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One may now pass to the eight volumes on the New Testa- 
ment that have so far made their appearance, and it will not be 
necessary to say very much about them, except that all provide 
excellent translations of the various books concerned. As usual 
the notes vary in number and importance from volume to 
volume, the general principle being that the later volumes are, 
on the whole, more profusely annotated than the earlier ones. 
So far the portions of the New Testament commented have 
been the three Synoptic Gospels a good part of St Paul, and 
the Apocalypse. L’ Evangile selon Saint Matthieu by Pére P. Benoit, 
O.P. (pp. 172, 510 francs), L’Evangile selon Saint Marc by the 
much lamented Pére J. Huby, S.J. (pp. 86, 270 francs), and 
L’Evangile selon Saint Luc (pp. 146, 450 francs) by le Chanoine 
E. Osty, P.S.S., cannot in the nature of things add a great deal 
to the existing full-scale commentaries, but they can and do 
give all reasonable help to readers who would, in many instances, 
be repelled by the larger works. Of the three the most fully 
annotated appears to be Benoit’s Saint Matthieu, whereas the 
most attractive introduction is that of Osty’s Saint Luc, where 
the author is at some pains to bring out the characteristic 
features of that work which is ‘“‘avant tout l’évangile du salut 
et de la miséricorde’’. 

Among the Pauline volumes, Osty’s Les Epitres de Saint Paul 
aux Corinthiens (pp. 114, 200 francs) may take pride of place. 
The books are well annotated and the introductions truly 
admirable. One may give as an example of the editor’s enthu- 
siasm for his subject the concluding words on II Corinthians in 
the section well entitled: ‘‘Intérét de la Deuxiéme aux Corin- 
thiens’’. “On peut le dire en toute assurance: si l’éloquence 
n’est que le jaillissement enflammé des sentiments qui étreig- 
nent un grand coeur, l’homme qui a écrit les chapitres 11 et 12 
de la Deuxiéme aux Corinthiens n’a jamais été et ne sera sans 
doute jamais égalé.” 

Just as the little volume on the books of Machabees was a 
summary of a larger work already published, so it may be said 
with confidence that L’Epitre aux Hébreux, edited by Pére C. 
Spicq, O.P. (pp. 78, 240 francs), is a forerunner of alarger work, 
already prepared in some of .ts chapters by a variety of articles 
in the Revue biblique. In the short introduction the editor well 
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summarizes the arguments in favour of Apollos (Acts xviii, 
24-8) as the actual scribe of the epistle. Textual criticism is well 
served in this volume. On xiii, 10 (Habemus altare . . .), it is 
claimed that the altar here is not that on which the Sacrifice 
of the Mass is offered, but is the cross on which Christ suffered 
for our redemption or (alternatively) is Christ Himself by whom 
we offer our prayers to the Father. 

Les Epitres de Saint Paul aux Philippiens, a Philémon, aux 
Colossiens, aux Ephésiens (pp. 104, 330 francs) by Pére P. Benoit, 
O.P., is a volume that, at a very moderate price, gives us a fair- 
sized commentary to the Captivity Epistles. As such it may be 
compared with Pére Buzy’s little masterpiece in the “Verbum 
Salutis” series, with this advantage in its favour that it prints 
the notes at the foot of the relevant verses of text. It is necessarily 
highly compressed, but makes no impression of superficiality or 
hasty treatment. Perhaps, of the four epistles discussed, Colos- 
sians may be the author’s favourite, but he has provided a very 
adequate account of them all. Similarly, Les Epitres de Saint Paul 
a Timothée et a Tite by M. Pierre Dornier, P.S.S. (pp. 64, 195 
francs), does all that can be expected in a work of thesize and is a 
useful preparation for Pére Spicq’s large volume in the Etudes 
Bibliques series. 

Lastly, the volume L’ Apocalypse by Pere M. E. Boismard, 
O.P. (pp. 86, 270 francs), does for this series what is done so 
admirably by Pére J. Bonsirven, S.J., for the ““Verbum Salutis” 
series. Here the short discussion on the authorship of the only 
prophetic book in the New Testament canon is particularly 
clear and frank in its recognition that there is no question of 
faith involved and that, as in the case of Hebrews, the actual 
amanuensis need not necessarily be the Apostle himself. In any 
event, as Pére Boismard insists, the difficulties urged against the 
Johannine authorship in the strictest sense must by no means be 
minimized. One may await some further discussion on these 
points in the volumes not yet issued on the Johannine Gospel 
and Epistles. 


Joun M. T. Barton 








THE CLERGY REVIEW 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
COMMUNICATING ON Hoty SATURDAY 


Assuming that the office of the restored vigil takes place on 
Holy Saturday night, may the faithful attending receive Holy 
Communion on Saturday morning in the church where the 
night office is celebrated, or at least in some other church of the 
locality where the office is celebrated in the morning according 
to the Roman Missal text? (S.) 


REPLY 


The restored vigil office, as fixed for the next three years,} is 
by way of an experiment, and until it becomes obligatory by 
abolition of the morning office of the Roman Missal there is 
bound to be a number of small inconsistencies, especially in 
places where many churches are easily accessible to the faithful 
wherein the office, whether the new or the old, is celebrated at 
various times. Subject to directions either from the Holy See or 
the local Ordinary, the above questions may be answered as 
follows. 

a. In the church where the office is celebrated in the even- 
ing, the Blessed Sacrament will throughout the day be reserved 
for the sick in the sacristy or other suitable place.2 Holy Gom- 
munion may not be distributed to the faithful worshipping in 
that church except during the Mass or afterwards. This is the 
rule of canon 867, §2, reprinted in Jnstaurata vigilia, Regulation 16. 

b. There is no reason why the faithful who intend to be 
present at the evening office should not receive Holy Com- 
munion in the morning at some other church where the office is 
celebrated in the morning; nor, indeed, is there any reason why 
a person, who is neither discouraged by the length of the offices 
nor averse to multiplying entities without necessity, should not 
be present at three offices on Holy Saturday: in the morning 


1§.R.C., 11 January, 1952; THE Crercy Review, 1952, XXXVII, p. 166. 
® Cf. Tue CLtercy Review, 1946, XXVI, p. 46. 
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with the rite of the Roman Missal; at 8 p.m. with the restored 
vigil anticipated; at midnight with the restored office not 
anticipated. 

c. In receiving Holy Communion at any time on Holy 
Saturday between 12 midnight and 12 midnight, the law of 
canon 857 must be observed which forbids communicating 
twice during this period. Regulation 17 is explicit on this point: 
“Cum nemini liceat sanctissimam Eucharistiam recipere, qui 
eam codem die iam receperit (can. 857), ideo, qui mane Sab- 
bati sancti ad sacram communionem accesserint, possunt eam 
iterare in missa vigiliae paschalis, proprio tempore celebrata, id 
est post mediam noctem; minime vero, si missa, in casu quo- 
dam peculiari, ad normam n. 4, ante mediam noctem anticipata 
fuerit. 

Item, qui in missa nocturna vigiliae paschalis, id est post 
mediam noctem, communicaverint, nequeunt iterum accedere 
ad sacram mensam mane dominicae Resurrectionis.”’ 

The document does not state expressly whether a person 
who has communicated at the 8 p.m. anticipated office may 
communicate again at the office which is not anticipated. The 
answer, we think, is in the affirmative. 


Hoty SATuRDAY ‘‘GLORIA’’ BELLS 


Is Regulation 22 in the amended directions for the paschal 
vigil something new, and does it apply even to bells within the 
church? How is a “‘place”’ to be defined in this context? (W.) 


REPLY 


S.R.C., 11 January, 1952, Ordinatio 22; THE CLERGY 
REVIEW, 1952, XXXVII, p. 169: 
Campanarum pulsatio, ad initium hymni Gloria in excelsis 
praescripta, hoc modo fiat: 
(a) In locis, in quibus una tantum habetur ecclesia, 
campanae pulsentur hora, in qua dicti hymni incipit cantus. 
(6) In locis autem, ubi plures ecclesiae exstant, sive in 
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omnibus eodem tempore sacrae caeremoniae peragantur, sive 
tempore diverso, campanae omnium ecclesiarum eiusdem loci 
pulsentur una cum campanis ecclesiae matricis, seu principalis, 
quando scilicet in ea praedicti hymni cantus incipit. In dubio, 
quaenam ecclesia in loco sit matrix, seu principalis, adeatur 
Ordinarius. 

Caerem. Epp., II, xxvii, 23: Tunc pulsantur campanae et 
organum, et prius debent moneri aliae ecclesiae civitatis, ne 
pulsent campanas, nisi prius audito signo campanarum ecclesiae 
Cathedralis. 

i. The regulation, which is not new but of considerable 
antiquity, is an application of the rules of precedence, which 
gives first place to the Cathedral church, the mother church, or 
the principal church of a locality. The bells of the lesser 
churches may not be rung until those of the chief church have 
first sounded. The rule has been supported by several decisions 
of the Sacred Congregation from 1593 onwards, and applies to 
the lesser churches which may belong to exempt regulars. It is 
referred to in the recent document about the paschal vigil 
because the changes introduced at Easter 1951 raised the ques- 
tion in a more acute form: formerly it was merely a question 
of awaiting the signal during the morning, whereas if in the 
chief church the rites of Easter are performed in the evening, 
the others, supposing the rule must be observed, will have to 
wait all day. The matter was noted by some commentators in 
1951, who solved the difficulty in the sense of the new Regula- 
tion 22, whilst noting the objections that might arise if all the 
bells of a city are to be rung in the middle of the night. The 
latter point is not met in the official text cited above. We sup- 
pose it is for the Ordinary to direct the bells to be rung on 
Easter morning, if he so desires, as it is for the Ordinary to 
settle other disputes on the subject. 

ii. The rule clearly applies only to the exterior bells of the 
belfry : the small sanctuary bells within the church are rung and 
the organ played at the Gloria irrespective of what is being done 
in the chief church.? 

iii. We cannot find the limits of “‘place’’ defined by any 


1 [Ami du Clergé, 1951, p. 158, n. 3. 
2 O’Connell, Ceremonies of the Roman Rite, pp. 322, 331. 
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writer. Bearing in mind the meaning of the regulation, which 
is to preserve the rights of the chief church, we suggest that the 
extent of the place in question should be limited by the audi- 
bility of bells rung elsewhere. Thus, in a small Cathedral city, 
they must all be silent till the Cathedral bells are rung. 


PASCHAL BLESSING OF HOUSES 


In a religious house, situated a long way from the parish 
church, it is thought that the blessing of the house on Holy 
Saturday must be with water taken from the font blessed in the 
parish church on Holy Saturday. Is this so, or may the priest 
serving the religious house, the chapel of which has no font, use 
ordinary holy water for the purpose? (R.) 


REPLY 


i. From canon 462.6 the liturgical blessing of houses on 
Holy Saturday is one of the functions reserved to the parish 
priest. The water used for this rite in the Roman Ritual, Tit. 
viii, cap. 4, should normally be that taken from the font before 
the holy oils are poured in, and this same water should be used 
for all lustral purposes during the octaves of Easter and Pente- 
cost. If the convent chaplain is to bless the house, with the 
parish priest’s sanction, it is quite in order for him to use font 
water brought from the parish church, and many would say 
that this is the more correct procedure. 

ii. But S.R.C., n. 3271.2, permits churches which have no 
font to use “‘ordinary” holy water on Holy Saturday, presum- 
ably for the liturgical blessing of houses that day, provided it is 
not blessed during the Mass but privately in the sacristy. We 
also read in the 1952 provisional rite of the restored paschal 
vigil,? for use during the next three years, a direction at the 
end of rubric 25 (renewal of baptismal promises) that the people 
are to be blessed at this point either with font water or with 


1 Cf. THe CLercy Review, 1940, XIX, pp. 162 and 165. 
2 THe CLercy Review, 1952, XXXVII, p. 178. 
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“ordinary” holy water in churches where the rite of blessing the 
font does not take place; the previous rubric 21 appears to 
justify the use of “‘ordinary” holy water, instead of the font 
water, for the blessing of houses in places whose church has no 
font. No provision of this kind occurred in the first experimental 
restoration of the paschal vigil authorized for Easter 1951. It 
seems to us, therefore, that the use of ordinary holy water is 
permissible in the circumstances of the above question (provided 
the parish priest is willing for the house to be blessed by the 
chaplain) and that it is not necessary to use water from the 
font in the parish church. 


PUNCTUATION OF THE PREFACE 


In the complete official text of the new paschal vigil rite 
the punctuation of the preface at the blessing of the font reads: 
**, .. Domine, Sancte Pater, omnipotens aeterne Deus’’, instead 
of “Domine sancte, Pater omnipotens, aeterne Deus’’. Is there 
any significance in the change, and may one use this punctua- 


tion always for the preface at Mass? (E.) 


REPLY 


i. Jungmann and other contemporary liturgists think that 
the preface should be punctuated as we now have it in the 
recent office of the paschal vigil,! although no argument can be 
deduced from the ancient texts, since they had no punctuation 
at all, and the preface is so printed without punctuation in 
Dom Botte’s Le Canon de la Messe Romaine. The first Missal 
printed in 1474 has no commas in this phrase which reads 
“Domine sancte pater omnipotens eterne deus”, but the 
generality of printed missals have always had the punctuation 
of our current missal. There is no doctrinal significance dis- 
cernible, and the preference for the punctuation as we have it 
in the new office rests on analogous texts in the Roman liturgy, 
e.g. ‘““Suscipe, sancte Pater, omnipotens aeterne Deus” of the 


1 Missarum Sollemnia, U1, p. 154; Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1951, p. 101. 
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offertory prayer or “‘clementissime Pater’ at the opening of 
the canon. We think the revised punctuation is the correct one. 

ii. No change, however, should be introduced, until it is 
duly authorized, and the question does not arise in the Mass of 
Holy Saturday, since the preface lacks the phrase in question. 

It may well be, however, that the new office does forecast 
certain modifications which might conceivably be introduced 
officially into all Masses at some future date, e.g. the pause on 
one’s knees at Flectamus genua, contrary to the present rubric; 
the omission of the psalm Judica and of the last Gospel. 


PAPAL TEACHING ON THE INFERTILE PERIOD 


The papal teaching on the use of the infertile period, con- 
tained in the address of His Holiness, 2g October 1951, seems 
to be stricter than the common teaching of moralists, for he 
requires serious reasons to justify the use of marriage exclusively 
during this period. Is it not true to say that, in substance at 
least, the writings of Catholics on this subject have not so far 
stressed the necessity of serious reasons? (M.) 


REPLY 


Pius XII, Address, 29 October 1951: THE CLercy Review, 
1951, XXXVI, p. 389: .. . to enter upon the state of matri- 
mony, to make constant use of the faculty proper to it and only 
in matrimony allowable, and on the other hand consistently and 
deliberately, and without a serious reason, to shirk the primary 
duty it imposes, would be to sin against the very meaning of 
married life. 

From the obligation of making this positive contribution it is 
possible to be exempt, for a long time and even for the whole 
duration of married life, if there are serious reasons, such as 
those often provided in the so-called “indications” of the 
medical, eugenical, economic and social order. It therefore 
follows that the observance of the infertile periods may be licit 
from the moral point of view; and under the conditions men- 
tioned it is so in fact. 
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i. It is true that the explanations given by some Catholic 
doctors on the subject have not always stressed the necessity of a 
serious reason, since these writers were chiefly concerned with 
the medical aspect of the matter. The earlier editions, for 
example, of Dr Sutherland’s Control of Life, which is the best 
book of its kind for Catholics to consult, were wanting in this 
respect, a defect which has been remedied in the later editions. 

It is equally true that a certain number of Catholic moral 
theologians became extreme propagandists of the sterile period, 
when the new Ogino-Knaus reckoning was discovered about 
1929-30, and their enthusiasm often led them to ignore the 
conditions for its lawful use morally.1 It may be doubted, never- 
theless, whether any Catholic moralist expressly taught that 
Catholics could use this period exclusively without any compen- 
sating reason. It is often pointed out that the teaching of Pius XI 
in Casti Connubii does not stress the necessity of serious reasons, 
but merely affirms: “‘Neque contra naturae ordinem agere ii 
dicendi sunt, qui iure suo recta et naturali ratione utuntur, etsi 
ob naturales sive temporis sive quorundam defectuum causas 
nova inde vita oriri non possit.”’ But it is not certain that these 
words refer to the sterile period, neither are they concerned 
with the use of marriage exclusively during that time. 

ii. The common teaching, however, of the generality of 
moral theologians writing on the subject insists on serious justi- 
fying reasons before permitting married people to use their 
rights exclusively during this period. Thus Fr Bonnar writes: 
“When, not for mere selfishness but for other reasons, e.g. 
poverty, the period of low fertility is used exclusively, husband 
and wife are voluntarily renouncing a part of their rights. Such 
voluntary renunciation is not morally reprehensible when there is 
a good and sufficient reason.2 Gougnard: ‘‘Continentia periodica 
certo concrete licita est, dato motivo diurnitati praxis propor- 
tionato. Quae motiva sunt v.g. periculum vitae . . . impossi- 
bilitas materialis numerosiorem prolem educandi. . . .”8 

If it be asked whether those married pegple sin gravely who 
observe the agenetic period for no adequate reason, the answer 


1 Cf. a correspondence on the subject in THe Ciercy Review, 1937, XIII, 
PP- 150, 273, 358, 412; 1938, XIV, pp. 92, 184. 
2 The Catholic Doctor, ed. 1951, p. 77. % De Matrimonio, p. 444. 
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is that its gravity cannot be established on theological reasoning, 
since objectively the action is in itself lawful, and it will be ob- 
served that the Holy Father himself refrains from stating that 
its wrongness may be gravely so. 

iii. What the Holy Father has done in his address is expressly 
to sanction certain lawful reasons justifying the exclusive use of 
the sterile period. Hitherto the chief Roman directive on the 
subject, if we exclude the ambiguous phrase in Cast Connubit, is 
the reply of the Sacred Penitentiary, 16 June 1880, found in all 
the manuals, which sanctions only one justifying reason—the 
remedy to be suggested to penitents who will not otherwise 
refrain from onanism. A later reply of the same tribunal, 20 
July 1932, is not so well known, and our readers may like to 
have it.} 

“Sacra Poenitentiaria, die 20 julii 1932, ad novum Dubium 
(magis adaptatum ad theoriam Ogino-Knaus, tunc temporis 
divulgari coeptam) : An licita in se sit praxis coniugum qui, cum 
ob iustas et graves causas prolem honesto modo evitare malint, 
ex mutuo consensu et motivo honesto a matrimonio utendo 
abstinent praeter quam diebus quibus secundum quorundam 
recentiorum theoremata ob rationes naturales conceptio haberi 
non potest? Resp. Provisum est per responsionem S. Poeniten- 
tiariae d.d. 16 iunii 1880 datam.”’ 

This reply is not, perhaps, very helpful, since it might be 
taken in the sense that the only justifying reason is its use as a 
remedy against onanism, as taught previously in 1880. How- 
ever, we now happily have the teaching of the Holy Father, 
which goes far beyond the reply of 1880, that there may be 
justifying reasons of the medical, eugenical, economic and social 
order. 


TRADING FORBIDDEN TO WoMEN RELIGIOUS 


Does the law against trading and allied pursuits apply not 
only to clerics, secular and religious, but also to women 
religious? (B.) 


1 The text is in Periodica, 1951, p. 418, in the course of an excellent commentary 
on the papal address by Fr F. Hurth, S.J. 
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REPLY 


Canon 142: Prohibentur clerici per se vel per alios negotia- 
tionem aut mercaturam exercere sive in propriam sive in 
aliorum utilitatem. 

Canon 490: Quae de religiosis statuuntur, etsi masculino 
vocabulo expressa, valent etiam pari iure de mulieribus, nisi 
ex contextu sermonis vel ex rei natura aliud constet. 

Canon 592: Obligationibus communibus clericorum de qui- 
bus in can. 124-142, etiam religiosi omnes tenentur, nisi ex 
contextu sermonis vel ex rei natura aliud constet. 

There is some reason for doubting, perhaps, whether women 
religious are bound by this law. For many of the commentators 
fail expressly to draw the logical conclusion from a comparison 
between the three canons cited above, although we are not 
aware of anyone who excludes women religious from the law. 
Those who are writing expressly for religious draw no distinc- 
tion in the application of the rule,! and give the usual casuistical 
explanations discussed by writers explaining the law for clerics. 
Bastien in particular, whose work is largely quoted for all 
matters relating to women religious of simple vows, expressly 
notes : ““Le commerce proprement dit est défendu aux religieux 
de l’un et l’autre sexe. . . .”* The law applies equally, from 
canon 679, §1, to women living in community without vows, a 
state of life dealt with in canons 673-681, even though canon 673 
states that such persons are not, properly speaking, “‘religious”’. 
Everything, accordingly, which affects clerics in the recent 
strengthening of canon 142 with a censure /.s.5 affects religious 
of both sexes, and the document includes, as we should expect, 
the newly formed Secular Institutes, whose members are neither 
religious nor persons living in community without vows. 


E. J. M. 


1E.g. Creusen, Religious Men and Women in the Code, §269. 
2 Directoire Canonique, §373. 
3§.C. Conc., 22 March 1950; THE CLercy REviEw, 1950, XXXIV, p. 56. 
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De Corredemptione Beatae Virginis Mariae Disquisitio Positiva. By J. B. 
Carol, O.F.M. Pp. 643. (Vatican City, 1950. No price given.) 
FATHER CaroOz is well known, not only on the continent of Europe 
but also in English-speaking countries, as one of the most erudite 
and zealous exponents of Marian theology, and therefore those who 
are acquainted with his numerous contributions to periodical litera- 
ture will be glad to have from him this orderly and substantial study 
in which he surveys the doctrine of our Lady’s co-redemptive activity 
in its development from the book of Genesis to the end of the nine- 
teenth century. Rejecting the view of a number of modern Catholic 
exegetes, Father Carol understands the ‘“‘woman”’ of Genesis iii, 15, 
as referring literally to the Mother of the divine Redeemer, and 
from a study of the context of St Paul’s Christ-Adam antithesis, and 
of the Bull Ineffabilis Deus, he concludes that Mary’s immediate co- 
operation in objective redemption is implicitly and formally revealed 
in the “‘protoevangelium”. Commenting on the early Fathers, among 
whom he rightly selects Irenaeus for special attention, Father Carol 
does not as yet find sufficient evidence in their writings to establish 
his thesis with certainty, though he is able to point to certain ele- 
ments in their teaching which have proved to be the starting-point 
for subsequent developments. Turning to the middle ages, he sees 
considerable progress in the doctrine, especially a much greater 
emphasis on our Lady’s “compassion” ; he rightly refuses, however, 
to claim St Thomas as an advocate of the doctrine he defends: 
“quaestionem nostram nullibi prorsus tangit.” The period of the 
fourteenth century to the sixteenth is shown as remarkable, not only 
for the appearance of the title ““Corredemptrix” but also for the fuller 
consideration given to the soteriological value of our Lady’s sorrows. 
But it is to the writers of the seventeenth century, largely neglected 
by recent mariologists, that Father Carol devotes his chief attention. 
No fewer than 124 authors of this period—not all of them, as we are 
justly warned, equally important—are examined, with the result 
that, despite a number of dissidents, Father Carol is able to declare 
“doctrinam de Corredemptione Beatae Virginis Mariae, cum om- 
nibus suis elementis et modalitatibus, in Ecclesia Catholica decur- 
rente saeculo xvii sat communiter fuisse receptam”’ (p. 321). In the 
eighteenth century the doctrine would appear to have suffered a 
partial eclipse; but the author concludes from a painstaking survey 
that even during this time it remained “‘sat communiter vulgata”. 
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Although for the nineteenth century he is not able to register any 135 
notable progress, nevertheless in the fact that here and there the des 
theological manuals begin to contain some treatment of the subject, | 
he sees an indication that it is making its way to the foreground of | 
theological discussion. An impressive collection of episcopal and | © 
papal pronouncements, reaching almost to the present day, concludes } W? 
this long catena of texts which will provide a valuable source, tex- | ® 
tual and bibliographical, for those who are carefully investigating } 
the exact theological significance of the title, by the present Pope } 
authoritatively accorded to our Lady: “Alma socia divini Redemp- | ™ 
toris.” Father Carol’s devoted industry has made a useful contribution lir 
to mariology. = 
Two riders need to be added. In the first place, even those who | 7 
allow to Father Carol’s conclusion much of the weight of authority | J4 
he claims for it may still feel that he does less than justice to the lo 
important distinction between objective and subjective redemption. | P* 
The distinction does not embarrass the investigation of sources, it - 
ve 


guides and enlightens it; as indeed our author himself by implica- 
tion acknowledges when he sometimes uses it to discriminate among 
the theological witnesses he examines. We would therefore willingly 
assume that, while quoting N. Garcia Garces in this connexion (p. 47 
and n. 5), he does not make his own that theologian’s truly astoun- 
ding suggestion that Father Lennerz’s terminology “would seem to 
have been invented ofset purpose to invalidate the innumerable texts 


... which speak of Mary’s co-operation in the work of Redemption”. h 
Secondly, we hope the illustrious Franciscan theologian will not » 
n 


take it amiss if an admirer of his work laments a marked acerbity of 
tone in his allusions to the Catholic theologians who disagree with 
him. We should not have ventured to offer this criticism were we 
not fully persuaded of Father Carol’s intimate conviction that all his 
brother theologians, whether they share his view or not, are equally 
zealous with him, equally single-minded and sincere, in their effort 
to discover what God has revealed about the co-redemptive activity 
of our Lady. 





The Eucharistic Teaching of William Ockham. By Gabriel N. Buescher, 
O.F.M. Pp. 173. (The Catholic University of America Press, 
Washington. Price $2.25.) 

In his interesting study (a doctorate thesis) Dr Buescher takes as a 

starting-point the five theses of Ockham relating to the Eucharist, 

and purporting to be taken from his works, which were impugned 
as unorthodox in the proceedings taken against him at Avignon in 
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1324. He opportunely reminds us that the fact that no formal con- 

demnation followed may show that the nominalist theologian suc- 

ceeding in vindicating his orthodoxy. It is indeed the conclusion of 
our author that, with the possible exception of the doctrine of 
concomitance, Ockham’s Eucharistic teaching is not inconsistent 

with that of the Council of Trent. Two things, it would seem, are 

necessary for the understanding of Ockham’s position: first to accept 
as sincere his professions of loyalty to the doctrine of the Church, and, 

secondly, to familiarize oneself with an atmosphere of “‘voluntarism”’, 
in which the divine will and the divine omnipotence rather than the 
limited concepts of the human mind are seen as the measure of what 
is possible to God. The distinction between “‘potentia Dei absoluta” 
and “‘potentia Dei ordinata” is cardinal here, and Dr Buescher 
justifiably uses it to defend (though not necessarily to adopt) theo- 
logical positions which the Thomist would reject as logically incom- 
patible with Catholic teaching. Admittedly a point is sometimes 
reached in philosophical speculation at which authority must inter- 
vene to safeguard revealed truth ; and we have been reminded in the 
encyclical Humani generis that there are certain metaphysical notions 
that cannot be abandoned without danger to the Faith. At the same 
time theologians have the duty to respect the liberty of discussion 
which authority itself allows. To a confirmed Thomist like Lutterell 
—who in this matter has the sympathy of the present reviewer— 
some of Ockham’s speculations about substance and quantity must 
have appeared to make nonsense of transubstantiation. But that does 
not mean that the nominalist theologian denied it; he could still 
maintain the dogma of the Church by what Billot somewhere calls 
“consequentia felici sane quoad fidem minime vero quoad logicam”’. 
If the thesis before us has done nothing to clarify our understanding 
of the Eucharistic mystery, it has at any rate the merit of reminding 
us that orthodoxy in theology is not the monopoly of any one school, 
and for this reason alone, if for no other, the Catholic University of 
Washington has done well to sponsor it. 


Theologia Biblica. III. De Incarnatione. By P. F. Ceuppens, O.P. 2nd 
ed. Pp. vii + 241. (Marietti, Rome and Turin. No price.) 
Quaestiones Selectae ex Epistolis S. Pauli. By P. F. Ceuppens, O.P. 


Pp. ix + 234. (Marietti, Rome and Turin. No price.) 


WE have more than once called attention in these pages to Fr 
Ceuppens’ valuable series, designed to assist theologians who may 
not be biblical experts in formulating their scriptural arguments 
according to a sound and critical exegesis. The following volumes, 
Vol. xxxvii Q 
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obtainable from Marietti, have so far appeared: I. De Deo Uno (2nd 
ed.), II. De Sanctissima Trinitate (2nd ed.), III. De Incarnatione (2nd 
ed.), IV. De Martologia Biblica; to these should be added, though 
not numbered in the series, Quaestiones selectae ex Historia Primaeva 
(2nd ed.). The second edition of De Incarnatione, which lies before 
us, seems to differ little save in some bibliographical additions from 
the first. But in the case of this as well as the other volumes, the 
Marietti edition introduces considerable improvements both in 
printing and general presentation. We look forward to seeing the 
further volumes, V. De Redemptione, V1. De Sacramentis and VII. 
De Fine Ultimo, which are promised. 

Meanwhile, however, we have just received a further volume 
designed according to the plan of Quaestiones selectae ex Historia 
Primaeva and serving a similar purpose. It is not intended, evidently, 
to be an exegesis of all the Pauline epistles; rather, it is a summary 
of the main poin.s of Pauline theology as the epistles present it. 
Original sin, predestination to glory (certainly not ex praevists meritis), 
the Eucharist, the Resurrection, the Incarnation, the Priesthood of 











ee 


ee 


Christ, and, above all, the Mystical Body—these are the principal | 
themes of the present book; Grace, perhaps, would have needed a | 


volume to itself. In considering each passage the author begins with 
an indication of the subject and general context, then proceeds to a 
detailed exegesis (in which we find the sobriety of judgement, com- 
bined with an awareness of recent developments, which his earlier 
publications have led us to expect from him), and finally sets forth 
his conclusions with admirable clearness and concision. We note 
with interest a useful appendix to the chapter on original sin in 
which polygenism is considered in the light of the doctrine of Genesis 
and of the epistle to the Romans. 


The Sin of Adam in the Writings of Saint Thomas Aquinas. By Edmund 
J. Fitzpatrick. Pp. 179. 


De Inhabitatione Spiritus Sancti Doctrina S. Thomae Aquinatis. By Thomas | 


J. Fitzgerald. Pp. 141. 


The Divinization of Man according to Saint Hilary of Poitiers. By Philip | 


T. Wild. Pp. 168. 


Synthesis of Sacrifice according to Saint Augustine—A Study of the Sacra- 


mentality of Sacrifice. By Arthur F. Krueger. Pp. 171. 
(Doctorate theses submitted to the Theological Faculty of Saint 
Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Illinois, U.S.A.) 


Dr Firzpatrick devotes a very thorough study to a question which 
rarely receives attention from theologians: in what precisely did the 
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sin of Adam consist? and how, considering his supernatural and 
preternatural perfection, was it possible for him to sin at all? In 
investigating this problem the author is led into an exhaustive study 
of Thomistic thought—which he follows carefully in chronological 
order—on the implications of original justice, the interplay of intel- 
lect and will in the sinful act, and, above all, the element of error 
that is involved in every sin. Here, perhaps, lies the chief difficulty of 
understanding how Adam was able to sin. That his original endow- 
ments left his will free, that he was not confirmed in grace, is clear 
enough; it is also established, both by the biblical account and by 
the fact that his lower powers were completely subject to his reason, 
that his sin must have been one of intellectual pride. But how recon- 
cile his sin with the perfection of his knowledge? A patient and 
scrupulous comparison of texts in which St Thomas deals with sin in 
general and the sin of the angels in particular brings Dr Fitzpatrick 
to the following conclusion: the intellectual defect that, at least 
logically, preceded Adam’s sin could not have been any speculative 
error as to what is right or wrong, nor even any practical error as to 
whether the eminence in knowledge he was tempted to desire was 
legitimately desirable or not. It consisted rather in “‘a failure to 
consider” that such eminent knowledge could not be desired. ethi- 
cally except within the bounds set by the divine sovereignty ; it ““was 
neither ignorance nor error, but a want of actual attention to the 
right rule that he would use in his action’”’. And his sin consisted not 
in this inadvertence itself but in acting with this inadvertence— 
“just as the failure of the chauffeur to have the wheel of his car 
pointed in the proper direction will not cause the car to run into a 
brick wall until he lets the clutch in”. With such homely examples 
as this does Dr Fitzgerald throw light on a psychological problem 
which is not the least obscure of those that face the theologian. 

Dr Fitzgerald, who prefers Latin as his medium, comes to the 
conclusion that St Thomas requires two elements for the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit in the soul, the one intentional the other ontological. 
The former means the presence of the Trinity in the just “sicut cog- 
nitum est in cognoscente et amatum in amante”’; and there is no 
doubt that this aspect of the doctrine, which is seen so clearly in the 
Summa, appears already in the Saint’s Commentary on the Sentences. 
But according to Dr Fitzgerald it is also the view of St Thomas that 
grace by its physical nature makes God ontologically present by a 
new title, indeed that this ontological presence is the foundation of 
His intentional presence by the soul’s supernatural knowledge and 
love. This doctrine he finds stressed especially in the Commentary 
and in the Summa contra Gentiles, and if it appears less clearly in the 
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Summa theologica it is because the Saint is here more closely concerned 
with the divine missions considered as external manifestations of the 
internal processions. But he never abandons the doctrine of this 
ontological presence, which consists in a divine assimilative action on 
the soul proper to each of the divine persons—proper to each, that 
is, “non qua efficiens sed qua exemplaris’”’. The author’s conclusion 
may not be accepted by all Thomists, but his inquiry is carefully 
conducted and its results deserve equally careful study. 

Dr Wild’s thesis may serve asa useful supplement to Dr McMahon’s 
dissertation on the mediatorship of Christ in the writings of St Hilary, 
issued from the same Seminary and already noticed in these pages 
(THe CLercy REviEw, 1950, XXXIV, p. 426). In studying the doc- 
trine of divinization according to the same writer Dr Wild carefully 
evaluates the common assertion that the Saint was greatly influenced 
by Greek theology, and his inquiry does in fact show clear traces of 
such influence here; the Saint’s emphasis on man’s divinization as a 
share of the divine immortality after death is characteristic of Greek 
thought. Nevertheless, according to the Eastern tradition man’s 
share in the divine nature is already possessed in this life by a super- 
natural likeness that can be lost by sin; and so the fuller tradition of 
the East is impoverished in Hilary’s presentation of the doctrine, 
which is almost exclusively eschatological. 

Dr Krueger has chosen for his dissertation a theme that is indeed 
rich in possibilities. The concept of sacrament is not only one which 
St Augustine was among the first to explain and develop, it is also 
basic in much of the Augustinian theology ; and Dr Krueger is to be 
congratulated on the competence with which, in the space of so few 
pages, he handles a subject so vast in its implications. It is with the 
sacramental nature of sacrifice, however, that he is chiefly concerned, 
and he contrives skilfully to present St Augustine’s view of the whole 
of the divine dispensation as a sacramental economy culminating in 
the sacrifice of Christ. What is above all impressive is the consistency 
and yet the flexibility of the concept of sacrament as St Augustine 
uses it. “Signum rei sacrae”’; the sacrifice, the external offering of 
the immolated gift, is a sacrament, the sign of a sacred thing, because 
it symbolizes the inner spirit of religious submission in him who 
offers it ; the Old Testament is a sacrament, a sign foreshadowing the 
sacred reality that is to come; the sacrifices of the Old Law are 
sacraments, for they are signs of the future sacrifice of Christ. These 
ancient sacrifices are thus seen to be sacramental in two senses: 
symbolical at once of the sacrificial spirit of the Hebrews and prog- 
nostic of the great sacrifice of the New Law. But those sacrifices were 
“true” only if the two significations were combined ; only by preserv- 
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ing and engendering faith in Christ and His sacrifice were they true 
signs of submission and thus pleasing to God. St Augustine’s explana- 
tion of Christ’s sacrifice itself affords an interesting example of his 
use of the sign-concept. Mortal flesh is seen as the sacrament of sin; 
thus when the Word took mortal flesh God “‘made Christ sin”. When 
that sacrament was destroyed sin also was destroyed ; consequently 
Christ’s sacrifice is the sacrament of the destruction of sin, and there- 
fore the sacrament of grace and reconciliation. As the sacrifices of 
the Old Law looked forward to Calvary, so the Mass looks back to 
it; but with this difference, that the Old Law foreshadows not only 
Calvary but the Mass also; thus, the Mass, too, is the reality of 
Christ’s sacrifice. And the Mass is not only the reality of the victim, 
it is also the reality of the sacrificial action; truly yet sacramentally 
present, Christ is truly yet sacramentally immolated. Dr Krueger’s 
interesting synthesis concludes with a useful chapter on the common 
priesthood of the faithful, in which he has no difficulty in showing 
that this doctrine, though still perhaps deficient in its technical for- 
mulation, is clearly contained in the teaching of St Augustine on the 
Mass and on the Mystical Body. 
G. D.S. 


The Seal of the Spirit. By G. W. H. Lampe. Pp. xv + 340. (Longmans. 

355.) 

Ir is a well-known gambit for bishops who are interrogating can- 
didates for Confirmation to ask: Whom do you receive in Confir- 
mation? When one of the children ventures on the suggestion that 
it is the Holy Ghost, and this suggestion is accepted by Authority, 
the next question put is: But didn’t you receive the Holy Ghost at 
Baptism? And that is mate in two moves. It is not children only who 
are perplexed by the relationship of Baptism to Confirmation, and 
in recent times there has developed among High Anglicans a school 
of thought that exalts Confirmation at the expense of Baptism in 
order to show that Confirmation is really and truly a sacrament and 
that in it alone is the Holy Ghost given. This ‘‘Mason-Dix line’, as 
it may be called from its two chief advocates, is being attacked by 
Mr Lampe in the present work, and the argument ranges over the 
New Testament and patristic Tradition. 

It must be said at the outset that the idea of Tradition which 
Mr Lampe is working with is inadequate for an investigation of this 
kind. It is not that he pays scant attention to the texts of the Fathers ; 
indeed, from his work on the Lexicon of Patristic Greek, he is very 
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practised in their use. At the same time, the conclusions he draws 
betray a failure to appreciate what Tradition meant to these early 
Christians. Thus he can say (p. 80) : “There is no evidence that this 
act (of anointing at Confirmation) was in fact carried out in New 
Testament times, as Basil recognized de Spir. sanct., 27, 66.’’ What 
St Basil says is that there is no evidence in the New Testament for such 
unction, but that it has been received from Apostolic tradition. If 
we neglect Tradition, he says, we reduce the preaching of the Faith 
to empty words. It is Tradition, the living d:adox7, that puts 
meaning into the words of the New Testament and fills up its 
silences. Again Mr Lampe pictures Tertullian (p. 79) reading 
through Acts and finding in that unfamiliar book the idea that 
laying-on of hand imparted the Holy Spirit, and then trying to 
reconcile this written evidence with “‘the entirely different doctrine 
of the Spirit’s bestowal which he found elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment and, in the main, embodied in the accepted baptismal tra- 


dition”. No orthodox Christian of the second century could have | 


thought of playing off one scripture against another, and still less of 
preferring his own interpretation of a text of scripture to apostolic 
tradition. Veritas falsum praecedat necesse est, et ab eis procedat a quibus 
tradita est, says Tertullian, summing up his argument against Marcion 
(adv. Marc., 4, 5). Apostolic tradition was to a Christian something 
more than “the general tendency in the ancient world to ascribe a 
hoary antiquity to anything which was known to have existed for 
as long as living people could remember” (p. 129). 

The Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus is of great importance in 
Mr Lampe’s work, for on the Latin version of that curious work 
depends in large part his case that the primitive view was that Bap- 
tism, and not Confirmation, was the act of conferring the Spirit. 
The Ethiopic text of the prayer used by the bishop when he lays 
hand upon the newly baptized reads (in Horner’s translation): 
‘God, who hast made these worthy of the washing of new birth and 
of the forgiveness of sin, make them worthy to be filled with the 
Holy Spirit; and speed forth and send upon them the grace of the 
Holy Spirit that they may serve thy will.” 

Here the giving of the Holy Spirit is arrogated to the laying-on 
of hand, while baptism is for the remission of sins. In the Latin 
version of the prayer, the bishop says: ““Dne D5, qui dignos fecisti eos 
remissionem mereri peccatorum per lauacrum regenerationis Spu sci, inmitte 
in eos tuam gratiam ut tibt seruiant secundum uoluntatem tuam.” Which is 
one to choose as the genuine Hippolytus, the Ethiopic or the Latin? 
I have argued at length (Early Christian Baptism, pp. 159-70) that 
the Ethiopic is distinctly superior to the Latin as a faithful witness 
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to the Greek of Hippolytus. Mr Lampe does not seem to have con- 
sidered this case, though he has fortified himself (p. 141) with a note 
from Dom B. Botte, O.S.B., of Maredsous, who also prefers the Latin 
version. Neither of them offers any evidence that the Latin text is 
superior, taken as a whole, to the Ethiopic, while Dom Botte adds a 
word of caution about this passage in particular, where not only the 
Ethiopic but also the other documents that have preserved the 
liturgy of Hippolytus, such as the Testamentum Domini and the Canones 
Hippolyti, are against Mr Lampe. He can call the Ethiopic version a 
“perversion of the biblical doctrine” and claim that Hippolytus 
would never have attempted “an artificial dichotomy between the 
Spirit’s activity in the process of regeneration and His indwelling 
presence in the believer”, but on the evidence of the texts it is just 
that which Hippolytus has enshrined in his prayers, and this part of 
Mr Lampe’s thesis must be held to remain unproven. 

The distinction between the laying-on of hand and the anointing 
in the rite of Confirmation is complicated by the fact that the early 
Church knew another imposition of hands—that conferred upon a 
penitent Christian—and another anointing—that which followed 
Baptism, being conferred by a priest on the candidate as he emerged 
from the water. Until these two have been separated from the rite 
of Confirmation, and all the patristic texts belonging to them set 
aside, little can be done to decide how that rite has developed. 
Mr Lampe, though he has used much Catholic literature, does not 
seem to have followed the debate on these topics among German and 
French Catholics. Welte’s work Die Postbaptismale Salbung (1939) 
with the answer by Elfers in Theologie und Glaube (1943) and the work 
by F. de Saint-Palais on La réconciliation des hérétiques dans I’ Eglise 
latine (Paris, 1943) do not figure in his Bibliography. Their absence 
makes his attempt to distinguish chrismation from laying-on of hand 
far from decisive. One finds the old tag from Augustine about laying- 
on of hands: Quid est enim aliud nisi oratio super hominem? quoted (p. 
229) to show that the episcopal laying-on of hand at a Confirmation 
was repeatable, whereas that is the one text about which all who 
have examined this thorny question agree, and their agreement is to 
assign it to the laying-on of hands upon a penitent in reconciliation. 
Indeed, it is difficult to see how anyone could take into account the 
preceding context in Augustine and still maintain that his imposition 
of hand here is Confirmation and not the absolution of the heretic. 

On the post-baptismal unction Mr Lampe holds that (p. 273, 
note 2) : “‘It was by a duplication of the anointing and signing of the 
candidate (so that these ceremonies took place both immediately 
after Baptism and also at Confirmation .. .) that the separation of 
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Confirmation from Baptism was rendered liturgically possible.” But 
as this post-baptismal anointing has no connexion with a “signing” 
in Hippolytus or in Tertullian, it seems most natural to connect it 
with the usual custom of the ancients whereby one who had bathed 
was anointed with oil. This natural usage would be sanctified by the 
Church and assigned to the minister of baptism as his function. In 
the course of time it became inevitable that some significance should 
be attached to this unction. What that significance was may be 
doubted and debated, but it does not seem impossible that it was 
thought of as an invigoration of the body that pledged it to rise in 
glory after death. Just as the remission of sins was the work of the 
Holy Ghost through the water of Baptism, so the resurrection of the 
body was likewise appropriated to the Holy Ghost: Deus . . . qui te 
regeneravit ex aqua, Ipse te linet Spiritu Sancto in vitam aeternam, as the 
most ancient form of the prayer at this unction (in the rite of Milan?) 
seems to have run. 

It will be plain from the nature of the points raised here that 
Mr Lampe’s book is a searching examination of the evidence from 
the Fathers on the relation of Baptism to Confirmation. He has not 
missed much of the evidence (the only notable gaps being the 
absence of Ephrem’s comment on Acts viii, 14 and 38, and of the 
letters of Dionysius of Alexandria to Popes Stephen and Xystus) and 
he has helped to clear the field from much obstructive speculation. 
But this is not the definitive work on the question which many had 
expected. That still remains to be written, and the state of the ques- 
tion may well become worse confused before it is brought to a better 
and more satisfying clarity. It is a gain to have the various senses of 
Sphragis or seal distinguished as they are in the last section of the 
book, but still further precision is needed, in particular for the terms 
Spirit and Baptism, which conceal many ambiguities. The editors of 
Pauly-Wissowa, having recently come to the word Pneuma, have 
relegated consideration of it to a future Supplement and Kittel’s 
Dictionary has not reached it; but the early theology of the Holy 
Spirit is a field that calls for the utmost care and consideration and 
here Mr Lampe has given us some help. 

jJ. H. Crenan, S.J. 


1 Cf. Mai’s Arian fragments in Scrip. Vet., III, ii, 222. 
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But Saint Benedict and his Times. By His Eminence Ildephonse Cardinal 


ing” Schuster, O.S.B., Archbishop of Milan. Translated by Gregory 
ct it J. Roettger, O.S.B., Monk of St John’s Abbey. (B. Herder Book 
thed Co., 15 and 17 South Broadway, St Louis 2 Mo., and 33 Queen 
; the Square, London, W.C. 45s.) 
». In Tue first biographer of the father of Western monachism is St 
ould Gregory the Great. In this volume the most illustrious Benedictine 
y be of our own day gives us the fruit of his mature scholarship and of a 
oe lifetime’s examination of every possible source of information about 
+ = the venerable figure of St Benedict, which, majestic though it is, does 
a 7 not stand out as clearly and as boldly as we might wish against the 
the background of fourteen centuries. Sources are few and their infor- 
ee mation lacks precisely those details which to us moderns seem so 
important: “In centuries past, when the individual was normally 
an?) circumscribed by a definite field of action and when means of com- 

h munication were limited, living memory and local tradition quite 
: “ sufficed to preserve the record of his life.” In our time, as soon as 
— anyone with something to his credit is dead, someone gets busy with 
oo a biography. It was otherwise in the age of Benedict, when even 
p oa men of outstanding repute often found a biographer only years after 

, 4 their death. St Gregory’s own life was written only in the ninth cen- 
— tury, and Gregory wrote about Benedict only at the close of the 
at sixth century, that is some fifty years after the Saint had entered 

- into glory per viam stratam palliis et innumeris coruscam lampadibus—by a 
ee proper Roman triumphal road strewn with carpets woven by angelic 
— fingers on the looms of heaven, with torches on either side, brilliant 
“oh f with a brightness not of earth. 

_ St Gregory’s “Life” of St Benedict is the second book of his 
aon Dialogues, a work in which he gathered a kind of floretum—centuries 
“es - before the Fioretti—of the bishops, priests and monks who then 
—_ shone in Italy by their holiness. Miracles and supernatural occur- 
ao rences appealed enormously to the gentle soul of the great Pope and 
: aa he felt there was no need for him to give information about the birth- 


| place, the years of the life and the time of the death of his heroes. 
| For all that he must not be written off as a historian. He himself 
| forestalls such a judgement when he tells us that his narrative is 
based on direct evidence or on the testimony of witnesses worthy 
of credence because they were most venerable and honourable men 
| —seniorum valde venerabilium didici narratione quae narro. 

Who were St Gregory’s informants? He gives the names of 
several, but the chief were four in number, namely “‘Constantine, a 
most venerable man who succeeded him (Benedict) in the govern- 
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ment of the monastery (Monte Cassino) ; Valentinian, who for many 
years presided over the monastery at the Lateran; Simplicius, who 
was his second successor; and finally Honoratus, who is still the 
Abbot of the monastery in which Benedict first lived’, that is 
Subiaco. In the light of this statement it is more than strange that 
the historicity of St Gregory’s narrative should have been questioned 
—even by one or two Benedictines. It may be that to more than one 
modern reader the holy Pontiff appears too credulous. But Gregory’s 
was a trained mind; he had been in the Pope’s diplomatic service 
and had been nuncio, as we should say today, at Constantinople, 
where his dealings with the wily Greeks would further sharpen those 
critical faculties of his which did not prevent him from being a true 
contemplative. 

The Dialogues are history. We may not apply to them the 
Sormgeschichtliche method which has been so gratuitously used in the 
interpretation of the Gospel. If Gregory had invented his story there 
were plenty of people who would have protested, for there were 
many monks in Rome, and there existed a living tradition, since 
Benedict had been dead only a little over half a century. 

Another source is a poem by a monk of the name of Mark, who 
describes what the eminent author calls the “‘georgics”, that is the 
great agricultural improvements undertaken on the rocky summit of 
the monastic Sinai. Yet another genuine source is the Rule, for, as 
St Gregory remarks, Benedict was not the man to order others to 
do what he had not practised himself. Then there is local tradition. 
This source the author has studied con amore and he had exceptional 
facilities for such researches, since he is a Roman—in spite of his 
non-Roman name—and was Abbot of St Paul’s outside the walls 
before he was raised to the see of St Ambrose. The book is a kind 
of running commentary of the second book of the Dialogues and 
contains an immense amount of information. The author takes it for 
granted that Benedict was in priestly orders; that he had a sound 
liberal education; that he exercised a real pastoral and missionary 
apostolate over a wide district; that a liberal education was given 
to the boys at the monastery, and so forth. Here we have therefore 
an authoritative work. The translation is very readable though 
some Americanisms give an occasional jolt to the English reader. 
The book—a splendidly produced volume—is further enhanced by 
a number of beautiful and most interesting illustrations. Alas! that 
the exchange should make it difficult for many a would-be purchaser 
to acquire this truly great book. 

E. G., 0.8.B. 
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Dialogue of Comfort against Tribulation. By St Thomas More. Pp. vii 
+ 262. (Sheed & Ward. ros. 6d.) 


St THomas More wrote the Dialogue in the Tower, with a very 
unpleasant death in prospect. It is a discussion between an aged 
Hungarian nobleman, Anthony, and his not very courageous nephew, 
Vincent, as to the conduct of a true Christian in the face of the 
threatened Turkish invasion of Hungary. But under the guise of the 
parable it was clear for all to see that More was writing of conditions 
in England. Anthony is More himself; Vincent is any one of the 
many weak and troubled Catholics; and Henry VIII is the Turk. 
More works all round the problem to bring conviction and comfort 
to the young man; and incidentally introduces a number of moral 
and ascetical questions not directly connected with his main theme. 

Professor Chambers has pointed out that the writings of More 
in the Tower are more carefree than those which he wrote in free- 
dom ; ‘‘a collection of More’s merry tales would draw heavily from 
the Dialogue of Comfort”. He adds: “There is a marked contrast 
between the happiness of the Dialogue and the grim tone of the Four 
Last Things, written when More was rising to power in the King’s 
service.” 

Monica Stevens of Middlebury, Vermont, is responsible for this 
edition of the Dialogue. To make the work more attractive to present- 
day readers she has modernized the spelling and the punctuation, 
broken up the longer sentences, replaced obsolete words with more 
familiar equivalents and substituted the modern term for words 
whose sense has changed or, it may be, deteriorated. But she has not 
cut or expanded the text, nor re-interpreted or edited it. She has 
thus been careful to keep to a minimum her revision of the original. 
It is a triumph of her successful editing that the work still retains 
all the freshness, originality and charm of More. For her transcrip- 
tion she has used the 1557 version as it appears in Everyman’s 
Library. 


Shepherd of Untended Sheep: John Martin Moye. By Raoul Plus, S.J. 
Pp. xv + 180. (The Newman Press. $2.50.) 


Joun Martin Moye was born at Cutting in Lorraine in 1730, the 
sixth of thirteen children. He was ordained priest at Metz in 1754. 
In 1762 he founded the Congregation of the Sisters of Providence 
to combat the incredible ignorance and physical poverty so preva- 
lent in France in the eighteenth century. In 1769 he joined the 
Society of the Foreign Mission of Paris, and two years later went to 
China, where he laboured with great success for ten years in the face 
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of very great difficulties and constant ill health. He founded in China 
the Institute of Christian Virgins for Schools, a Congregation analo- 
gous to the Daughters of Charity organized by St Vincent de Paul 
in France. Returning to France, he died in exile at Treves in 1793. 

These are the bare bones of this most interesting and attractive 
biography, neatly translated by two Sisters of Divine Providence of 
San Antonio, Texas. Father Moye’s spirit was much akin to that of 
St Vincent de Paul. His most striking characteristic is enshrined in 
the name of the Congregation he founded, abandonment to Divine 
Providence. 

The book has several illustrations, among them a portrait of a 
boy of seven, the Sisters’ most eminent pupil, Eugenio Pacelli. The 
illustrations serve to make evident the striking and successful 
achievements of the Sisters in the Old World and the New. 


j.c. 


Educational Essays. By F. H. Drinkwater. Pp. ix + 412. (Burns 
Oates. 255.) 


For many years now Father Drinkwater has been writing with 
vigour and understanding on Catholic education. Those who have 
followed his thought in the pages of The Sower will welcome this 
volume of reprinted essays; others who are wholly or partially un- 


acquainted with it will find the added pleasure of freshness in the 
stimulus they provide. One need not agree with all the author says 
to appreciate and take profit from the keenness and originality of 
his reflections on the teaching of religion. 

There are one hundred and six essays in the book; all are 
reprinted, chiefly from The Sower. Somewhat over two-thirds of that 
number have been selected from two previous volumes of reprints, 
The Givers and Religion in School Again; but both of these are now 
out of print. Differing considerably in length, the essays cover an 
astonishingly wide variety of subjects. The title is indeed apt ; another 
might have been too narrow. Over so great a field, analysis is 
impossible, comment difficult. One may only remark that in the 
main the author’s views have been vindicated. In this connexion it 
is interesting to observe the date given at the end of each article; it 
often shows him well in the vanguard. In his preface the author 
notes: “The contents inevitably retain a journalistic quality, and 
perhaps the reader should be warned against trying to read the book 
straight through.” Given the nature of the work, this could hardly 
have been avoided, although the arrangement might have been 
more helpful. Those who have read none of the essays before would 
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do well to begin with “Pius X and the Renascence of Teaching” 
(pp. 167—70) or with “What The Sower Stands For’ (pp. 68-75), and 
to pass on then to the “oldest deposit”, the essays on pp. 228-70. 
After that they can turn to any of the essays and will read all. 

The catechism, examinations, the syllabus, school furniture, child 
psychology, delinquents, Jewish education about the time of Christ, 
the rendering of plain chant—all are dealt with in this compre- 
hensive book. Invaluable to the teacher, it should interest all who 
think about Catholic education under any of its many aspects. 
C. D. 
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MorAL REARMAMENT 





(THe Ciercy Review, 1952, XXII, p. 158) 


Canon Mahoney writes: 

We are now authorized to confirm that the late Cardinal 
Hinsley’s direction concerning Moral Rearmament is still operative 
in the diocese of Westminster, and to quote the following communi- 
cation of His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop to his clergy, 
dated 16 November 1946: “This movement is so tainted with 
indifferentism, with the error that one religion is as good as another, 
that no Catholic may take any active part in such a movement or 
formally co-operate. Catholics should be warned not to attend the 
meetings or gatherings even as spectators.”” We are also officially 
informed that the same direction was adopted by the whole hier- 
archy of England and Wales. 






















THE SUNDAY EVENING SERVICE 


(Tue Ciercy Review, 1952, XX XVII, p. 156, n.) 


The Rev. L. Cardwell, S.J., writes: . 

In response to the inquiry in the March issue of THE CLERcy 
REVIEw—a very good number—about other material for evening 
services, I would mention that the Jesus Psalter is in use here 
(Spinkhill) normally once a month, and is quite popular. We use 
the C.T-.S. version, as it is arranged for alternate recitation by priest 
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and people. (An improvement is for the second and third initial 
lines in each petition both to be said by the congregation.) The five 
petitions that constitute one part make a service of just about the 
right length, if all is said deliberately. 

Has any priest knowledge or experience of sung Compline, in 
English, for congregations who cannot be induced to learn a long 
Latin office? It could be recited, but a sung version would be more 
attractive. 


The Rev. S. M. Shaw, National Director of the A.P.F., writes: 

I have just read Father Darby’s article in the March issue on the 
subject of Sunday evening services. May I say that for a couple of 
years now I have been urging the clergy to institute a monthly mis- 
sionary service on, say, the second Sunday of the month. We have 
here a stock of “Missionary Devotions”, and have suggested from 
time to time in The Outlook that, if the clergy will send us a postcard 
saying how many copies of ‘‘Missionary Devotions” they would like, 
we will send them free of charge. Moreover, The Outlook is sent out 
to reach presbyteries in time for the second week-end of each month, 
so that the clergy can use the material it provides for putting together 
a sermon on some missionary topic. 

Lastly, may I add that a new “Missionary Devotions” is in 


course of preparation. The work is being done mainly by a Bene- 
dictine monk, to give the devotions a more liturgical colour. 


Dr T. E. Bird writes: 

In Tue Criercy Review for March you ask priests to suggest 
forms of evening service that have proved successful. From the end 
of the penal days until our youthful days the accepted form of 
evening service in this country was the singing of psalms. The form 
of afternoon or evening service in the Manual of Prayers was largely 
composed of psalms; obviously, however, a selection had to be 
made, as there were too many for one service. 

Fifteen years ago I drew up an “Evening Service” which was 
printed with the approval of the diocesan authority; it comprises 
three of the psalms taken from the Manual, with the addition of 
Psalm 83, the “Te lucis”, the Magnificat (all these in English), 
prayers from the Night Prayers of the Manual, and concluding with 
the Antiphon of our Lady (in Latin) according to the season. We 
have used it on all Sunday evenings except the third (when we use 
“Blessed Sacrament Guild Devotions’) and in months (May and 
October) when the Rosary is appropriate. It has proved successful ; 
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itis now bound in with our hymn books ; everybody is given a copy, 
and the congregation all sing the alternate verses. 


It is to be hoped that the new Manual of Prayers will provide a 
similar service. 


Dip Our BLeEssep Lapy D1? 
(THe Ciercy Review, 1952, XXXVII, pp. 15, 189-91) 


Father Arthur Valentin writes: 

Father Corr allows that the witness of liturgy “‘cannot be dis- 
counted”, but, if he will pardon my saying so, he proceeds to 
discount it (I) by quoting Father Roschini as dismissing such evi- 
dence as mere “un-reflecting acceptance of the word ‘death’ ”; 
(II) by himself suggesting that it was but the witness of ‘an ancient 
liturgy, in force over only a part of the Church...”’. 

To (I) I reply: the great saints who composed the Eastern 
liturgies, so far from not reflecting on their choice of words and 
teaching, deeply pondered the mystery of our Lady’s death, and 
then offered their solution—that it was a “‘deathless death”, to be 
followed by resurrection at once. To (II) that at the time of Charles 
the Great the Roman rite was but the court rite of Rome. In the 
north of Italy the Ambrosian rite prevailed, in France the Gallican, 
in Spain the Mozarabic. The Eastern rites must have been the most 
widely used then. If we come to pre-reformation England, the most 
widely followed use was the Sarum, which had penetrated to London, 
to Ireland, and, I think, to Scotland. Here is its collect for the 
Assumption: ‘‘Let the honoured festival of today . . . on which the 
holy Mother of God underwent temporal death . . .” Are we to 
accuse St Osmund also of making unreflective assertions? I am not 
taking sides; I only want to know whether centuries of liturgical 


teaching over much of the Catholic world are to be dismissed as 
valueless. 


MARRIAGE: INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL FORUM 


(Tue Ciercy Review, 1952, XXXVII, p. 35 and p. 191) 


Canon Mahoney replies: 
Those who have the file of this journal may read in Volume V, 
1933, p. 322, a defence of the view which Dr McReavy has put with 
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greater clarity and brevity. J have since become dissatisfied with it— 
omnes iuvenes sumus aut fuimus—but in the recent reply, so courteously 
criticized by Dr McReavy, I have fallen into error at the opposite 
extreme, which I regret. Through not defining the meaning in this 
context of coram Ecclesia the reply erroneously ascribes to all cases 
what should be limited to those on which the Church has given a 
judgement. To make my meaning clear I ought to have written: 
“If Titius, despite his inner conviction that his previous marriage 
with Bertha was invalid, has failed in his effort to secure its annul- 
ment by the competent ecclesiastical authority, then his second 
marriage with Anna is invalid in conscience as well as in the external 
forum. .. .” The Code Commission, 26 June 1947 (THE CLERGY 
Review, 1948, X XIX, p. 62), stated that, provided the cause has 
been defined by the ordinary process of law, a second marriage 
must be declared invalid when there is a positive and insoluble 
doubt on the validity of the first. A fortiori, it would seem, is the 
second to be declared invalid when the Church courts solve a doubt 
concerning the first by declaring for its validity. Some may think 
that, even in these circumstances, the second may nevertheless be 
valid in the internal forum. Cappello, however, commenting on the 
Commission’s reply in Periodica, 1947, p. 350, writes: “In casu 
standum est pro valore matrimonii non solum in foro externo, sed 
etiam in foro interno, sive dubium sit iuris sive facti,”’ a conclusion 
which seems to me inescapable. Our readers would, I feel sure, 
appreciate Dr McReavy’s experé opinion on this point. The matter 
is of importance in these days when so many wrecked marriages are 
brought before our tribunals for the purpose of establishing, if 
possible, the validity of a second contracted after the civil divorce of 
the first. I have not yet met an unsuccessful suitor who is not con- 
vinced in conscience that the tribunals which upheld the validity of 
his first marriage have given a wrong decision. If he could meet the 
difficulty of the canonical form, which is not insurmountable, and 
avoid scandal by living where his matrimonial history is unknown, 
there is nothing ceteris paribus to prevent his marrying validly in the 
internal forum of conscience except the impediment of ligamen. If 
there is no impediment for the internal forum, and if the second 
marriage is valid in conscience, its use is prohibited merely by 
positive law, and he certainly could “‘get away with it’’. 


PER MISSU SU PERIORUM 


PRINTED IN ENGLAND BY THE ANCHOR PRESS, LTD., TIPTREE, ESSEX. 
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Spring Books 


Three Mystics 


Edited by Pere Bruno de J.M.,O.C.D. 25/— net 


The three mystics in question are St. Teresa of Avila, St. John of 
the Cross and El Greco. El Greco is not brought in simply as an 
excuse for using the seventy-or-so plates with which the book is 
illustrated. For while the authors of this symposium do not claim 
him as a saint, they do consider that his paintings express much 
of the reality that is in the writings of the two saints. It is a 
fascinating study of all three, even down to an analysis of their 
handwritings. 


Edith Stein 


By Sr. Teresia de Spiritu Sancto 15,— net 


An outstanding Jewish woman philosopher who became a 
Catholic and eventually a Carmelite, who was murdered in a 
German concentration camp for being a Jewess, and offered her 
life in fulfilment of her Catholic philosophy—these are the bare 
bones of one of the most fascinating life stories of our time, told 
here by one who knew Edith Stein as a sister in Carmel. 


Father Thurston 
By Joseph Crehan, S.J. 12/6 net 


Father Thurston was a man whose range of intellectual interests 
was only less remarkable than his range of personal friends. In 
one of the most interesting periods of English Catholicism he 
had a part in every controversy, and almost every leading figure 
looked to him for sympathy or advice. Not the man only, but the 
whole period comes alive for us in this biography. 
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| Church Organ Builders 


ST. PETER’S ORGAN WORKS 


LONDON, E.2 
(Bishopsgate 0026) 


We would not like to say that we are cheaper than other 
firms because cheapness in itself can never pay, but we do 
maintain that we can give better value than many other 
concerns and here are some of the reasons: 





We do not carry a large office staff, nor indulge in 
expensive advertising stunts. 


Our staff (of about 30) are all fine craftsmen, some of 
them from generations of organ builders. The 
directors are working organ builders of wide 
experience. 








Our factory is fully equipped and we can produce any 
essential part of the organ under our own roof. We 
have our own pipemaking department, voicing 
shop and console section, and our electric action is 
considered to be as fine as any produced. 


We have a special staff skilled in the restoration of old 
organs. One instrument in a well-known London 
Catholic Church was condemned to the scrap-heap 
by other firms. We restored it in 1936 and it is still 
in perfect condition. 





We gladly give advice on all matters relating to organs 
and electric blowing, free of charge in London, and 
outside London for a fee to cover actual expenses, 
in either case without the slightest obligation. 


Write for free literature. 
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NOW READY 


The 
Catholic 


Who’s Who 


1952 


There has been no edition of the Catholic Who’s Who since 
1941. This, the first post-war edition, has been compiled 
afresh and is both fuller and wider in scope than its prede- 
cessors. Its 600 pages, in a new and larger format, contain 
some 5,500 biographies of Catholics in Great Britain, the 
Commonwealth and Ireland, and the work is the most 
substantial book of reference about Catholic personalities, 
ecclesiastical and lay, in the language. Archbishops and 
Bishops, Canons, holders of Diocesan offices, the heads and 
prominent members of Religious Orders, leading Catholics in 
all the different professions, and those who conduct the 
numerous Catholic societies—all will be found arranged 
alphabetically in this indispensable work of reference. 


Demy octavo Price 2 guineas 


Obtainable from all Booksellers or from the Publishers 
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called ‘Q’. ‘A major event in New 
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PURE ALTAR WINES 
“Winum H#lissale” 


CAREFULLY SELECTED 
FULLY CERTIFIED REGULARLY ANALYSED 
GUARANTEED RELIABLE 
UNEQUALLED IN VALUE 


The Sale of ““VINUM MISSALE”’ was authorised by the late 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and by many other 
Archbishops and Bishops 


E. STAFFORD & CO. 
QUEEN ST. CHAMBERS, EXETER 
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CHURCH CONTRACTS DEPARTMENT 


The Cathedral Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, Portsmouth ' 
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The Great East Window, completely destroyed by enemy 
action during the war, has been fully restored to its former 
splendour. The new designs were prepared and the work 
executed under the direction of the Church Contracts Dept. to 





whom the reparation of all the Cathedral glasswork was 
entrusted. 


For all stained glass work direct your enquiries to: 


Mr. A. J. Bartlett 


Church Contracts Department 


BURNS OATES, 28 Ashley Place, London, $.W.1 





THE CLERGY REVIEW 


| JOHN HARDMAN STUDIOS 
| ECCLESIASTICAL ARTISTS 


{ 
{ 


43 Newhall Hill Rookley, Shenley Hill 
Birmingham, I Radlett, Hertfordshire 
Tel. : Central 5434 Tel. : Radlett, Herts 6412 





THE DUBLIN REVIEW 


is now published quarterly 


Subscription rates: 25/- or $4 (4 issues) post free 
Publishing Office: 


28 ASHLEY PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 





SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge is fourpence per word, per insertion. Minimum 
charge 5/-, prepaid. Box numbers sixpence extra per insertion 


HOME FOR PRIESTS : Convalescent, resident and holiday. Comfortable 
and pleasantly sitfated house within two minutes of the sea. Bourne- 
mouth and Southampton buses pass the door. FRANCISCAN CONVENT, 
Maryland. Milford-on-Sea, Hants. 
REED ORGANS, large selection reconditioned models suitable churches, 
home, etc. Overhauls. Electric Blowers fitted. R. F. Stevens, Ltp., 
Organ Works, 9 Leighton Place. London, N.W.S. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE CLERGY REVIEW Per Annum, post free : 
British Commonwealth, 30s. sterling ; United States of America, $5. Sub- 
scriptions may be placed with any established bookseller or newsagent in 
any part of the world. Publishing Office : 28 Ashley Place, London, S.W.1. 
ZERELMEY LIMITED—the name known for nearly 100 years for the 
restoration and preservation of Churches. Stone, Brick, Timber, etc., 
are dealt with efficiently and economically. SZERELMEY WorKS, Rotherhithe 
New Road, London, S.E.16. 
VESIMENTS are again being made at Downside Abbey. For Quotations 
write to The Vestment Sacristan, Downside Abbey, Nr. Bath. 
WE are always prepared to buy Catholic books of quality, whether in large 
or small quantity. We invite the Reverend Clergy to submit books, or 
lists thereof. Prompt attention and best prices given. DucKETT, 140 Strand. 
London, W.C.2. 











Famous Features of our Work 


No. 9. Chureh Cleaning 


ac the hands of skilled craftsmen the expert cleaning 
of a Church Interior can work wonders. 


Indeed, 30 years ago, our business was started by 
cleaning Churches: the late Canon Mahoney of Deptford 
was our first Catholic customer: shortly afterwards St. 
James’, Spanish Place, was cleaned from Roof to Floor 
on the instruction of the late beloved Bishop Butt. 


Let us consider then the possibilities of cleaning only. 


In the Roof, for instance, there are five possible 
alternatives of treatment: not one of which involves 
using paint or distemper. 


Your Stonework can be completely transformed by our 
Cleanex process, which is effective and safe at the same 
time: the result of Cleanex is sometimes quite sensational. 


Good paint-work, plain or multi-coloured, even 
after 50 years, can be “brought up” to a result within 
80 per cent of newly painted work. The most intricate 
mural decorations can be safely left in the hands of 
our experienced craftsmen. 


Windows, both stained and plain glass, can be 
cleaned inside and out: the natural light so “‘released” 
is worth pounds a quarter off your electricity bill. 


Everything is done quickly, quietly, and most 
reverently and all WITHOUT SCAFFOLDING. 


A final important and valuable consideration when 
contemplating Church Cleaning is that such work as is described 
on this page can be freely and immediately undertaken without 
a Ministry of Works Building Licence being required. 


This is of particular advantage where a Church 
requires Licences for work in Schools and other premises. 


Remember, please, cleaning requires no Licence. 


When may we discuss the cleaning of your Church? 


KIRKLAND BRIDGE CHURCH RESTORATIONS LTD. 
61 Heath Street, London, N.W.3 (Tel: HAM. 4606) 





The HOUSE of 
VANHEEMS: 


DIRECTORS : SaM VANHEEMS 


Eclasionly Gerieal 
Octfttors | eae 


For nearly 160 years this 
house has been privileged 
to supply ecclesiastical robes 
and outfits to the Hierarchy 
and Catholic Clergy 


6 CAVENDISH SQUARE | 
LONDON Wi 


Telephone: LANgham 1500 


Telegrams VANHEEMS, WESDO. LONDON 


Three minutes from Oxford Grreus Tabe Station 








